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EDITORIAL NOTES 


PHILANTHROPY ’S ROLE IN CIVILIZATION—with the 

sub-title of Its Contribution to Human Freedom—is a most 
timely and encouraging book which sketches vividly many success- 
ful experiences with philanthropists and the optimistic outlook 
of its author, Arnaud C. Marts. For one who has faith in the 
future of the liberal arts college, this book is inspiring reading. 
Its perusal held this editor’s interest as would a thrilling tale 
of high adventure. 

The author’s optimism is based on facts and figures: 


In 1900 we gave to all the colleges in the land a total of 
$11,995,000; today, gifts to independent colleges are about 
$300,000,000 a year—an increase during this half century 
of 2,500 per cent. The philanthropic gifts of the American 
people to all causes totaled about $500,000,000 in 1900, 
while this last year, in 1952, they were well over four billion 
dollars. This was an increase out of all proportion to the 
increase in population and wealth. 

Dr. Marts adduces concrete evidence to show that taxes have 
not killed ‘‘the goose that lays the golden egg.’’ Although com- 
paratively few individuals take advantage of the 20% deduc- 
tions allowed for annual charitable gifts by the Federal Tax 
laws, the author lists 127 persons who have made donations of 
$1,000,000 or more over the past six years. 

Four good reasons with convincing documentation are out- 
lined for the persistence of generous giving on the part of 
‘*America’s wealthy men and women.’’ We have not yet ex- 
perienced a collapse of ‘‘tired capitalism’’ as was expected by 
the Soviet leaders. Our economy ‘‘is active and dynamic.’’ We 
have ‘‘new frontiers—of research, of imagination, of the crea- 
tive genius of free men and women’’ which bode well for the 
survival of free enterprise and of great free colleges and uni- 
versities who are continuously interdependent on each other. 

Encouraging is the growing trend in increased annual giving 
by corporations. Their gifts to charitable agencies total around 
$250,000,000 per annum, which is about one per cent of their 
annual net income. The Treasury Department permits an an- 
nual donation of five per cent before taxes are levied. The As- 
sociation of American Colleges through its Commission on Col- 
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leges and Industry has taken the lead in an organized movement 
for annual corporate gifts. Groups have been organized for this 
purpose in some 28 states. An encouragement to this movement 
is the recent establishment in New York City of the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education whose aim is ‘‘to simulate cor- 
porate giving to colleges.’’ 

The book is an eloquent testimony to the present great role of 
America in world affairs made possible by the philanthropic 
spirit of its citizens, which is really based over the years in an 
abiding religious faith. The author is eminently qualified for 
the preparation of this opportune book. For ten years he 
served as president of Bucknell University and for most of his 
busy life has had conspicuous success as a protagonist in the 
field of organized fund raising. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


ENERAL EDUCATION AND THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 

is considered by its author, the distinguished educator, the 
Reverend William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Ph.D., Director of 
the Faculty and Professor of Education at the University of 
Notre Dame, to be 


‘a synthesis of the ideas of administrators and faculty mem- 
bers in our Catholic colleges striving to impose their edu- 
cational programs and do a better job in meeting the needs 
of the student bodies they are serving.”’ 


The book succeeds admirably in this aim to outline an improved 
program for the liberal arts colleges. Its recommendations could 
be readily accepted by all types of colleges, whether Catholic- 
controlled or not. 

The book is divided into three parts with these titles: Educa- 
tional Goals, The Curriculum, Method and Administration. 
The first may be summarized by his observation that ‘‘the lib- 
eral college . . . is particularly concerned with developing the 
qualities that give promise of effective leadership in a free so- 
ciety, along with an intelligent but not subservient followership, 
and a fellowship that binds leadership and followership to- 
gether for the good of the whole.’’ 

His recommendations on curriculum construction are impres- 
sively outlined in a wheel analogy with the ‘‘Hub”’ including 
the ‘‘Core Studies,’’ the ‘‘Spokes’’ representing the ‘‘Spheral 
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Studies’’ and the ‘‘Rim’’ the ‘‘ Peripheral Studies.’’ It is com- 
forting to note that he has not joined those who recently have 
made ‘‘general education’’ a fetish. As the title of his book sug- 
gests, liberal studies include ‘‘ general education’’ in core or fun- 
damental studies usually expected of all students in the first two 
years of college. Appropriately here he would include courses 
in philosophy and theology (generally called religion in the 
non-Catholic institutions of higher learning). 

In the third part of his book, the author stresses the impor- 
tance of the teacher both as instructor and participant in ad- 
ministration, whether he be clerical or lay. He defines neatly 
the various types of teachers: ‘‘Craftsman, Creator, Scholar,’’ 
with suggestions on a program of educating competent college 
teachers. 

Refreshing is his advocacy of more faith and reliance on the 
ability, outlook and trustworthiness of the student. Student 
government should be encouraged as much as seems feasible. 

The author speaks with authority from knowledge and ex- 
perience gained over a period of 40 years of teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Portland, the College of St. Thomas and the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, his alma mater. He was dean of St. Thomas 
for five years and a faculty officer for many years at Notre 
Dame. His voice has long been potent in the councils of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and of the Association of American Colleges. B. Herder Book 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS, prepared 

and administered annually by Educational Testing Service, 
will be given at 200 testing centers throughout the United States 
on Saturday, February 13, 1954. At the one-day testing ses- 
Sion a candidate may take the Common Examinations, which 
include tests in Professional Information, General Culture, 
English Expression and Non-verbal Reasoning; and one or two 
of nine Optional Examinations designed to demonstrate mastery 
of subject matter to be taught. The college which a candidate 
is attending, or the school system in which he is seeking employ- 
ment, will advise him whether he should take the National 
Teacher Examinations and which of the Optional Examinations 
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to select. Application forms and a Bulletin of Information de- 
scribing registration procedure and containing sample test ques- 
tions may be obtained from college officials, school superintendents 
or directly from the National Teacher Examinations, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, P. 0. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Completed applications, accompanied by proper examination 
fees, will be accepted by the ETS office during December and 
January so long as they are received before January 15, 1954. 


(THE CONFLICT IN EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRATIC 

SOCIETY by Robert M. Hutchins sums up many of the short- 
comings in education today and discusses the role of the liberal 
arts. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


(CULTURAL COOPERATION AND THE PEACE by George 
N. Shuster, President of Hunter College and prominent 
Catholic theologian and scholar, is the Gabriel Richard lecture 
delivered at Loyola University in 1952 and sponsored by the 
National Catholic Educational Association. Dr. Shuster pre- 
sents a good case for UNESCO. He explains its weaknesses and 
faults and tells of the difficulties involved in an international 
cultural organization. He pleads for more cooperation between 
Science and religion. Communism, he believes, can best be 
fought by stronger practice of Christian principles in this coun- 
try. A great part of the lecture is devoted to stressing the im- 
portance of a knowledge of languages, and tells how interna- 
tional tensions could be lessened if, for example, we all spoke a 
common language. He sees UNESCO as an aid to peace in the 
world. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND 

LYRICAL POEMS, revised and brought up to date by Oscar 
Williams, is a very useful and handy edition of this famous 
anthology first published in 1861 by Francis Turner Palgrave. 
Its convenient size and low price should make it useful to college 
and university poetry classes. The New American Library of 
World Literature, New York. 


NEw HOPE FOR THE RETARDED, Enriching the Lives 
of Exceptional Children, by Morris P. and Miriam Pollock, 
tells of the program for retarded children and the progress made 
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in this area by private education working closely with public 
Officials and should interest both parents and teachers. Porter 
Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


BUSINESS AND THE LIBERAL ARTS: AN EXCHANGE 

was the theme of the College English Association’s fourth 
institute at the Corning Glass Center, Corning, New York, on 
October 15-17. Major addresses by prominent educators and 
corporation executives, seminars and panel discussions were de- 
voted to the role that the humanities may play in the resolution 
of problems shared alike by executive management, higher edu- 
cation and American culture. 


(THE NATIONAL ROSTER OF PROSPECTIVE COLLEGE 
TEACHERS will not be assembled this year in the light of 

of the study made last year by Dean Frank R. Kille of Carleton 

College (see pp. 53 et seq. of the March 1953 Bulletin). 


BEITISH UNIVERSITIES will again offer Summer Courses 

in 1954 at Edinburgh, London, Oxford and Stratford to 
college juniors and seniors, post-graduate students and teachers. 
The Schools will last six weeks and are recognized for credit at 
American universities and for grants under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. Further details and application forms may be obtained 
from the British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


As ANNOUNCED PREVIOUSLY, OUR NEXT ANNUAL 

MEETING WILL BE HELD JANUARY 11-14, 1954 AT 
THE NETHERLAND PLAZA, CINCINNATI, OHIO. AN 
OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM HAS ALREADY BEEN 
SENT YOU BY MAIL. 








THE AMERICAN SPECIALIST PROGRAM OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


JAMES A. DONOVAN, JR. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE, 
U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


N authorizing the Educational Exchange Program, the Con- 
gress stated that its purpose should be ‘‘to promote a better 
understanding of the United States abroad and to increase 
mutual understanding between the people of the United States 
and the peoples of other countries.’’ To carry out these objec- 
tives, the Department of State has concentrated its major effort 
on bringing people from other countries to the United States so 
that they might gain firsthand knowledge of this country and its 
people and act as interpreters of our country to their fellow 
citizens on their return home. No less important, however, is 
the smaller number of Americans going abroad under the ex- 
change program. Those Americans going overseas to study, 
teach, lecture or conduct research have, of course, engaged the 
attention of faculties and staffs of many universities all over the 
United States for many years now. Less well known is the pro- 
gram for sending Americans abroad as advisers to foreign or- 
ganizations and general public lecturers, and it is to this impor- 
tant non-academic program that I would like to address myself. 
First, then, the general definition of what the Department of 
State means by the term American ‘‘specialist.’’ For want of a 
better word, it is used to mean American citizens of some stature 
in their own field of endeavor, whether it be education, arts, 
science, journalism, music, law, social welfare or labor, but who 
go abroad for one of two somewhat different purposes. Thus 
one type of individual goes to one country at the request of a 
foreign government or private foreign organization to do a spe- 
cific job of advising the government or foreign organization in 
a particular field, such as library science, education of handi- 
capped children, physical education or whatever the case might 
be. The other type of specialist is sent abroad either at the 
request of several American Embassies with approval of the 
Department of State or on the initiative of the Department it- 
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self. Such a person usually visits several countries in one re- 
gion, such as Western Europe, Latin America, or Southeast Asia, 
or the Near East and Africa. He travels widely in the region 
and addresses groups ranging from five to 2,000 persons, talks 
about subjects in which he is particularly competent and which 
our Cultural Affairs Officer abroad knows will be cf genuine 
interest to a foreign audience. Most of the topics chosen for 
these talks concern, of course, the American point of view on 
economics, history, culture, arts and sciences, or recent American 
developments in these fields. 

In order to accomplish the purposes of the American Specialist 
Program the International Educational Exchange Service, dur- 
ing fiscal year 1953 which ended on June 30, spent well over 
half a million dollars and made grants to some 161 persons. 
Since this may not appear to be a large number of grants, con- 
sidering the fact that even in the non-academic foreign leader 
program 1,401 grants were issued in fiscal 1953,’ the figure 161 
should be explained in some detail. Many of the general lec- 
turers visit more than one country so that with 161 grants it 
was possible to schedule a total of 273 visits to many countries in 
the various regions of the world. Thus, in the Latin American 
area, although grants were made to only ten persons, a total of 
15 countries received 40 visits by the ten grantees. In the same 
fashion, while a total of 27 grants was made to the countries in 
the Near East and Africa, 64 visits were scheduled to 17 coun- 
tries, ranging from Afghanistan to Uganda. To the Far East a 
total of 15 grants were made, but Burma, Formosa, Indochina, 
Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Malaya and Thailand, eight countries, 
received 40 visits from these 15 persons. In the European area 
most of the 109 grants were made under the German exchange 
program, which since the end of World War II has remained 
considerably larger than the exchange programs with other coun- 
tries for a variety of valid historical reasons which cannot be 
covered in the scope of this article. Nevertheless, Italy, Spain, 
Belgium, Austria, France and the United Kingdom each also re- 
ceived several visits from general lecturers. 

It is important to note also that although many academic per- 


1In this connection see the author’s article in the October 1953 issue of 
the Educational Record. 
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sons take part in the American Specialist Program, the fields 
from which the grantees are selected range from adult education 
to youth leadership. The Department of State awarded grants 
to representatives of the fields of adult education, agriculture, 
architecture, art, business, community activities, education spe- 
cialists, engineering, governmental affairs, journalism, labor, 
law, medicine, music, opinion research, painting, physics, poetry, 
public health, religion, sculpture, social services, telecommunica- 
tions, women’s affairs and youth leadership. It may be of espe- 
cial interest to readers of this Bulletin to note that eight college 
and university presidents, including President David A. Lock- 
miller of the University of Chattanooga whose article follows 
this one, have been awarded grants during the course of the past 
fiscal year, in addition to one university vice president and the 
deans of two schools of journalism. 

The Department of State faces two obvious tasks in selecting 
the American specialists since the International Educational 
Exchange Service cannot pretend to be expert in all the fields 
listed above. When requests are made to our Cultural Affairs 
Officers by foreign governments or organizations for a specialist 
to perform a specific advisory task, the Service must turn at 
once to other Government agencies and private organizations 
with competence in specialized fields for recommendations as to 
the best possible persons in whatever field is of interest to the 
foreign group. (It should be noted that these specialists work 
with the foreign government or group only in such fields as edu- 
cation, library science, social welfare or labor affairs. They are 
not, therefore, engaged in competition with private American 
business enterprise.) In this connection the Service has used, 
to cite a few examples, the U. S. Office of Education, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Library of Congress, within the Government, 
and the American Council of Learned Societies, the American 
Council on Education, the Science News Service, the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the Amateur Athletic Association, the American 
Chemical Society and many university staffs throughout the 
country. 
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All of these organizations as well as many others have also 
been extremely helpful and the Service is grateful to them for 
providing lists of other individuals who can be used as general 
lecturers. In selecting the lecturer, the problem is to find an 
individual of considerable stature in his own field, let us say 
political science or higher education, who is also a good speaker, 
a person of pleasing personality, and a particularly hard worker. 
The general lecturer program is thought of, in short, in terms 
of personal and individual contacts—and the more of these the 
better. Thus, as Dr. Lockmiller shows, a university president 
who is given a grant to visit several countries in the Far East 
may speak today before a body of university law students; to- 
morrow he may talk to the dean of the national university law 
school; in the afternoon he may address a group of individuals 
interested in labor relations, ranging in number from ten to 100 
persons, and that evening he may be entertained by the Minister 
of Education and the Minister of Labor. On the following day 
he may find himself on a plane taking off for a remote part of 
the country where there is a small university and where he will 
address groups of no more than 15 or 20 persons, but where 
these groups are tremendously impressed with the fact that an 
American of some prominence is willing to come and talk to 
them and to answer all the questions they have about his country. 

It is particularly vital that the general lecturer be able to 
answer questions from a vocally critical audience. Many of the 
audiences addressed by our general lecturers who have gone out 
in the past two or three years have had planted in their midst 
groups of Communist students or other sympathizers with com- 
munism who will ask ‘‘loaded’’ questions concerning, for instance, 
race relations, the status of women in the Unites States, the 
stability of the American economic system and the general dis- 
tribution of our economic wealth. 

After selection of the grantee by the Department of State and 
approval by the posts abroad, each grantee is given the oppor- 
tunity to come to Washington a month or two in advance of his 
departure from the United States. While here he talks to many 
officers of the Department of State, particularly the economic, 
political and public affairs experts, concerning the countries 
which he will visit. He is also furnished a good deal of current 
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information and State Department publications concerning 
these countries ; sometimes as many as a dozen books, pamphlets, 
foreign policy briefs, ete. The grantee may also call upon the em- 
bassies of the countries he is to visit, while he is in Washington, 
in many cases receiving introductions to prominent individuals 
abroad whom he can visit when he gets to their homelands. 

He then returns to his home for a month or two in order to 
digest the information he has received in the Department and 
generally prepare himself to take the trip. 

Meanwhile, the Department through its Specialists Division of 
the International Educational Exchange Service will have noti- 
fied every Cultural Affairs Officer in the countries the grantee is 
to visit, of the exact dates of his arrival and of his entire itiner- 
ary. The Cultural Affairs Officer will thereupon make arrange- 
ments for the grantee to see individuals and colleagues whom he 
is interested in talking to abroad, will also arrange for lectures, 
speeches and addresses under the sponsorship of various foreign 
organizations wherever possible, although, of course, many of 
these prominent American lecturers going abroad talk also at 
our own U. S. Information Centers. 

In connection with this question of sponsorship by a foreign 
organization such as a university, a library, an educational or- 
ganization or another cultural institution, it should perhaps be 
emphasized here that all of the foreign audiences whom these 
men and women address know that the speaker is not under any 
pressure from the United States Government to say anything 
except what he cares to say. The frankness with which many 
of these speakers have addressed their audiences concerning social 
and economic problems in the United States has been extremely 
worth-while in proving to the foreign audiences our general con- 
cepts of freedom of speech and our belief that any responsible 
person should say what he pleases, even though he may be trav- 
eling at the request of and financed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

What then are the results of this program? Individuals rep- 
resenting the first type of specialist mentioned above have 
brought the American concept of physical education to Thailand 
during the past two years and one of these wrote the first hand- 
book on physical education ever to be published in Thai. An- 
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other specialist provided instruction for many teachers and 
members of the Ministry of Education of Turkey in the field of 
rural education, which resulted in a Ford Foundation grant to 
aid 25 Turkish students to attend the University of Florida for 
one year. Another specialist in secondary education, upon his 
return from Turkey arranged for ten Turkish secondary school 
teachers to visit the United States, their trip to be financed by 
the Turkish Ministry of Education and the Ford Foundation. 

Another specialist conducted a three-month seminar for work- 
ing journalists in Greece which was attended by 300 reporters, 
at the end of which diplomas were awarded to the reporters at- 
testing to the successful completion of the work outlined. A 
team of six educational specialists sent to Korea worked in that 
country for nine months conducting workshops, writing text- 
books and revising curricula. The Department of State has 
been informed that their workshops were regarded by Korean 
educators as marking the beginning of a new era of education 
in that country. 

One final example might be cited, namely, that of an outstand- 
ing specialist in cerebral palsy who established seven clinics for 
the diagnosis of that ailment during a three-month visit to 
Denmark. 

So far as the specialists visiting several countries in one re- 
gion are concerned, it is almost impossible to make a complete 
tally of the many thousands of persons who have been contacted 
through speeches, lectures and addresses, as well as the hundreds 
of direct personal contacts these specialists have made. Suf- 
fice it to say that one general lecturer, the head of the history 
department at a southern university, visited 65 colleges in the 
hinterland of India and spoke to more than 9,000 students; an- 
other speaker, the Chief Justice of a State Supreme Court, in a 
three-month tour of Southeast Asia made 40 addresses, speaking 
to approximately 5,000 persons many of whom were of his 
stature in their countries. I have not meant to imply that those 
Americans going abroad are continually telling foreigners about 
this country and that they learn nothing themselves. On the 
contrary, the information gained from these hundreds of con- 
versations is brought back in turn to many, many Americans on 
university campuses, labor organizations, medical associations 
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and the general public in this country over and over again. 
The American journalists going abroad to talk about the United 
States invariably write about their experiences for their own 
newspapers here. The college presidents address their own stu- 
dents and faculty members and the general public. Finally, 
the professional and personal contacts built up over a period 
of years between these outstanding Americans and their new 
friends and colleagues abroad can scarcely be numbered. There 
can be no doubt, however, that these ties, although invisible, have 
the strength and endurance of the human spirit. 





A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT IN THE FAR EAST 


DAVID A. LOCKMILLER 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 


O many Americans the Far East has been a mixture of Orien- 

tals and jade, Marco Polo and the Spice Islands, Kipling’s 
Barrack-Room Ballads, Anna and the King of Siam, and the 
fakirs and untouchables of India. Against such a hazy back- 
ground Tokyo, Shanghai, Manila, Hong Kong, Bangkok, Singa- 
pore, Rangoon, Calcutta and Karachi assume more definite pro- 
portions, but they are often lost amid generalized references to 
trade, opium wars and the exotic splendor and frightful poverty 
of the Orient. Asia and the Asians include all of the above, 
of course, and much, much more. ; 

Always important, the peoples of the Far East and India have 
assumed a new and special importance since World War II. 
With the shrinking of distances, they have become neighbors 
and their problems and needs are our concern. Some countries, 
following the example of the Thirteen American Colonies in 
1776, have freed themselves from European control and estab- 
lished independent governments. Millions in this once far-off 
corner of the world are looking to the United States for leader- 
ship and help with their economic problems, and other millions 
threaten us and our friends by their adherence to Russia and 
Communism. 

It was natural that the Government of the United States 
should concern itself in a very direct way with the challenge 
presented by the Far East. As a nation, we have always had a 
genuine and benevolent interest in the peoples of Asia; and 
this concern, governmental and private, has been intensified 
since 1945. It includes the preaching, teaching and health work 
of missionaries and the services of Fulbright and other scholars 
and research workers; it relates to increased agricultural and 
industrial production, world trade and commerce, and the eco- 
nomic betterment of peoples; and it is concerned with the politi- 
cal stability and welfare of new nations, giving assistance to free 
peoples whenever possible in resistance of unwarranted inva- 
sions of their rights. It recognizes the fundamental importance 
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of international relations and the dissemination of truth among 
the peoples of the civilized world. Impressions of the work of 
the Mutual Security Agency and the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration will be given, but this report chiefly concerns my 
travels and activities under the Exchange of Persons Program 
of the International Educational Exchange Service, described 
in the preceding article by James A. Donovan, Jr. 

I consider it a high honor to have been invited by the Depart- 
ment of State to visit selected countries in the Far East as an 
unofficial ambassador, a representative of American higher edu- 
tion to schools, colleges, universities and civic groups in distant 
lands. At the same time I wes a citizen in search of informa- 
tion on conditions, peoples and attitudes which I could make 
known to my fellow citizens in the United States. It is essen- 
tial to an understanding of this report and the Exchange Pro- 
gram to remember that I traveled as a private citizen with an 
ordinary passport. I requested and received a great deal of 
information from government officials, but there were no “‘ official 
instructions’’ governing the trip and there has been no sugges- 
tion of censorship since my return. 

Although some of the trustees of the University of Chatta- 
nooga may have had misgivings about travel in the Far East 
during January and February of 1953, all recognized the educa- 
tional significance of my proposed trip and they generously 
granted a leave of absence. To them and able colleagues on the 
campus, who carried on so splendidly during my absence, I am 
sincerely grateful. Such trustees and colleagues are essential 
for foreign travel to be possible during the school year by a 
college president. 

The required immunizations against typhoid, smallpox and 
yellow fever are simple. Passport visas, required by many coun- 
tries in Asia, are a nuisance, but here staff members of the 
Department of State were particularly helpful. Much that I 
read was interesting and of considerable value, and the sage 
advice to ‘‘travel light’’ with a generous supply of traveler’s 
checks is always timely. With prudent planning, there is no 
need to worry about matters which seldom or never happen. 

After checking with Foreign Service officials about such mat- 
ters as climate, food, language problems and the like, Mrs. Lock- 
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miller, who was my guest, and I left Washington on January 4, 
1953. We returned ten weeks later. Excepting local trips, all 
travel was by plane. We flew west via Honolulu and Wake 
Island to Tokyo, thence to Taipei, Hong Kong and Bangkok. 
Inasmuch as our last official stop was in Delhi, we returned home 
by way of Europe and the North Atlantic. The 30,000 miles 
were safely and comfortably completed in about 125 hours of 
flying time. Most of the flights were on week ends, and thus 
the late plane in Thailand did not disrupt our engagements in 
India. Notwithstanding sudden changes of climate, different 
and highly seasoned foods, and a strenuous schedule of visits 
and addresses, I enjoyed excellent health throughout the trip 
and Mrs. Lockmiller was ill only two days. 

Points of contact in the various countries included the Ameri- 
can embassies (the Consulate General in Hong Kong), the 
United States Information Service with its cultural centers and 
libraries in leading cities, Y. M. C. A.’s, Rotary Clubs, and 
church and educational groups. With the help of United States 
Information Service officials and various members of the United 
States Foreign Service, appointments were made with presidents, 
vice-chancellors and principals of different types of educational 
institutions. A successful effort was made to include at least 
one trip into the interior of each country visited. Interpreters 
were provided in Japan and Formosa, and we were uniformly 
received with courtesy and kindness. 

Although I had some carefully prepared addresses, their chief 
value was as press releases. Every country and every audience 
was different and, to be effective, remarks had to fit occasions 
which no one could foresee. I made some fifty talks of from 
ten minutes to an hour to groups ranging from five to one thou- 
sand. Practically all included a question and answer period, 
and some of these lasted for more than an hour. Subjects in- 
cluded ‘‘The Pattern of Higher Education in America,’’ ‘‘The 
South Since 1865,’’ ‘‘ Religion in the United States,’’ and ‘‘The 
Tennessee Valley and the T. V. A.’’ The first and the last were 
by far the most popular. 

It would be impossible within the space available to describe 
adequately any one institution or country. I shall mention a 
few of the schools and universities visited and indicate one or 
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two trends or unusual features. Throughout, I was conscious 
of learning far more than I was able to contribute, and the 
by-products alone made the journey a significant and mem- 
orable one. 

In Japan I visited and met officials, faculty members and 
students of the following institutions: International Christian 
University, Tokyo University, Tokyo Metropolitan University, 
Tokyo Institute of Technology, Nihon University, Kyoto Uni- 
versity, Niigata University and Kagawa University. The uni- 
versities were alive with discussions of the new education laws, 
curriculum revisions and plans for student personnel work. 
While in Takamatsu, across the Inland Sea, I met leaders from 
the elementary and secondary schools as well as officials from 
the local universities. Fuel is scarce and expensive in Japan, 
and most of the classrooms are without heat in winter. I shall 
long remember that several hundred students and teachers wore 
their overcoats and listened attentively on the occasion of my 
address at the University of Niigata. This incident, the numer- 
ous bookstores of Tokyo and the high degree of literacy in this 
overcrowded country are but glimpses of a fascinating panorama. 
Japan is friendly to the United States and needs our sympathy 
and friendship during these difficult days of reconstruction. 

The visit to Formosa, beautiful island, far exceeded our ex- 
pectations. The government of Free China, notwithstanding 
military preparations and refugee problems, is giving much at- 
tention to education at all levels. I visited the National Taiwan 
University, the Provincial Teachers College, and the Tamkang 
English College in Taipei; the College of Engineering in Tainan ; 
and three public schools in Kaohsiung. The eagerness for 
learning on all sides amid many difficulties is inspiring. The 
plight of the refugee Chinese scholars, many of them graduates 
of American colleges and universities, is terrifying. The nine 
million Chinese on Formosa are isolated geographically, and 
they suffer from lack of books and periodicals. Almost over- 
night following the defeat of Japan, the Chinese language re- 
placed Japanese; and libraries, neglected during the war, are 
rapidly becoming obsolete. Textbooks are very scarce and ex- 
pensive, but so long as there are devoted teachers, blackboards 
and mimeograph machines, children will learn. Visits with 
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President Chiang Kai-Shek, Major General W. C. Chase, the 
American military adviser and other leaders convinced me that 
Free China has a future and that the Free Chinese merit and 
are grateful for our support. The Chinese Association for the 
United Nations in Taipei was the most active organization of 
this type visited on the trip. I was greatly heartened by what 
I saw and learned during two busy weeks on Formosa. 

In British Hong Kong one is especially conscious of the pall 
of insecurity and uncertainty which hangs like a dark cloud 
over much of the Far East. Order prevails, but the plight of 
the thousands of refugees and the specter of Communism raise 
questions which only time can answer. During a week there I 
spoke at the American Library, the Kowloon Y. M. C. A., the Y’s 
Men’s Club, the Rotary Club and to small luncheon and dinner 
groups. I conferred with American and British officials, church 
leaders and refugee Chinese scholars. I talked with many stu- 
dents desiring to study in America and was able to assist a few 
and offer encouragement to others. I visited the splendid Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong, which is operated along traditional British 
lines. The University is serving only a fraction of the students 
deserving higher education, and the refugee colleges have no 
official standing. At the Chinese Y. M. C. A., Chinese children 
with no school of their own were being taught by rote. On this 
rocky and mountainous Crown Colony one sees some of the best 
and worst of the Orient. Echoes of ‘‘the white man’s burden’”’ 
and ‘‘the sunset of Empire’’ produce genuine concern for the 
future. To say the least, questions which are so easily answered 
at home become very perplexing with a Hong Kong perspective. 

The ancient Kingdom of Siam, now known as Thailand, is the 
paradox of Southeast Asia. The twenty million inhabitants 
have an abundance of land, they are well fed and they are justly 
proud of their independence. The Siamese were never ‘‘co- 
lonials,’’ and thus color and race problems which loom so large 
in India are virtually nonexistent. Siam is a sort of ‘‘never, 
never land’’ where time is of little consequence and tomorrow 
may have many advantages over today. Our visit included the 
Bangkok and Chiengmai areas. Public education is retarded, 
but there are several excellent mission schools. The country 
possesses three major institutions of higher learning, the best 
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known being Chulalongkorn University. At the time of my 
visit, a Vice-Air Marshal was in charge as Rector. This and 
similar appointments resolved the matter of academic freedom 
to the government’s satisfaction. The president of the Moral 
and Political University was ousted during our brief visit, but 
we had the pleasure of having lunch with his successor. Not- 
withstanding these difficulties, rapid progress is being made in 
this country along economic and educational lines. Life here 
is less tense and the people are happier than in other countries 
of Asia. The visitor leaves with a feeling of having experienced 
some of the ‘‘story-book’’ Orient. Best of all, Americans are 
accepted as friends without ulterior motives. 

India is a vast and great country with extremes of wealth and 
poverty. Its long and rich history, religious faiths and 370,- 
000,000 inhabitants cannot adequately or fairly be described in 
a few sentences. The government of India is new, her people 
are proud and restless and bold attacks have been launched 
against age-old social and economic problems. India has insecure 
frontiers with Communist nations, and the Communist cause 
has many adherents within the country. One can only hope 
and pray that the followers of Gandhi and Nehru will remain 
free and build a model democracy in the heart of Asia. 

Aside from official calls and numerous talks, I had the pleasure 
of visiting the following educational institutions, all in the 
north of India: University of Delhi, Aligarh Muslim University, 
Banares Hindu University, Meerut College, Agra College, Bal- 
want Rajput College and St. John’s College. I was courteously 
received everywhere. Some of the questions asked by teachers 
and students can be described as ‘‘leading’’ or ‘‘loaded,’’ par- 
ticularly those on race problems in the United States, but I did 
not encounter difficulties with student groups such as those ex- 
perienced by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt or Ambassador Chester 
Bowles. With irrigation and power projects under construc- 
tion, I found widespread interest in the T. V. A. Discussions 
of this great development are not as controversial abroad as in 
the United States. 

Millions in India, approximately seventy per cent, are illit- 
erate. There are wide gaps of knowledge concerning America, 
and much false information has been disseminated by Com- 
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munists and others. Indians fortunate enough te study abroad 
usually go to Great Britain. Some have been studying in 
Russia during recent years. Many would like to come to the 
United States, but funds are not available. The exchange of 
Indians and Americans has been especially important because 
the next five years will see a strengthening of democracy and 
economic resources in India or the people of that great, proud 
and sensitive country may join the Communist nations. Re- 
gardless of the merits of India’s role as a neutral in world af- 
fairs, it is giving this very young nation with many inherited 
problems and growing pains time to strengthen its economic 
and military resources. ) 

Officially, our tour ended in Delhi on February 28, but brief 
and interesting stops were made in Pakistan, Israel, Greece and 
other countries. Higher education in Moslem Pakistan is simi- 
lar to that in India. Two new universities have been estab- 
lished, and an effort is being made to import teachers from the 
United States and other nations. The new state of Israel is 
giving generous support to education, and much will be heard 
in the future from the Technical College at Haifa and the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Although we did not visit 
Lebanon, we heard splendid reports throughout the Middle East 
on the work and influence of the American University at Beirut. 
After witnessing a student riot in Athens, I felt much better 
about American football ‘‘pep’’ rallies and ‘‘victory’’ parades. 

Generalizations are always dangerous, and those based on a 
hurried trip through several countries are apt to be particularly 
vulnerable. One cannot escape impressions, however, and the 
following points seem tenable in the light of the evidence avail- 
able to us: 


1. English is rapidly becoming an international language. 
Its study is on the increase in all free countries except 
India where Hindi has replaced it as the official lan- 
guage. 


. The United States has superseded Great Britain as the 
dominant Western power in the mind of the Far East, 
and much of the hostility previously directed toward 
the British is now pointed toward Americans. 
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. The political and economic ferment in Asia and the 
islands of the Far East, accelerated by World War II, 
is reflected by increased interest and support of educa- 
tion at all levels. 


. Except in Japan, the incidence of illiteracy is unusu- 
ally high in many parts of the Orient, ranging upward 
to ninety per cent in some areas. 


. The free press, radio and television of the United States 
are nonexistent in most of Asia and the Far East. 


. The average American citizen is much better informed 
on Asia and world affairs than the average Asian is in- 
formed concerning the United States and the world. 
The college or university graduate of the Middle or 
Far East knows more about the United States and 
world conditions, however, than graduates of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning know about world problems 
and the countries or any one country of Asia. Special 
institutes and centers on the Far East, the Neast East, 
Japan, etc. at some of our leading universities and the 
presence of American Fulbright scholars and members 
of military and technical missions abroad are changing 
this situation in favor of the United States. 


. Christian missionaries from America and Europe have 
made a deep and lasting impression throughout the 
Orient. They are among our most effective ambassa- 
dors, and their role is more difficult than is generally 
realized. They are apparently having greatest success 
in the fields of health and education. 


. The efficiency of American aid, Mutual Security and 
others varies from country to country. It has sus- 
tained Formosa and is welcomed and appreciated by 
the Free Chinese. Aside from government and busi- 
ness circles, it is doubtful if many Siamese know of our 
assistance programs. India needs American aid, but 
the various programs are often viewed with a sus- 
picion verging on resentment. Many of the programs 
have been carefully planned and wisely administered 
while others show the defects of haste and ineompetence. 
Notwithstanding the flurry concerning the burning of 
books written by Communists, the United States Infor- 
mation Centers and branch libraries have been among 
the most effective of American services to the people 
of Asia. 
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. The religious and cultural diversity of the Asians is 
startling and confusing to the visitor. Problems re- 
sulting from race, religion, class and economic status 
are present in various forms and degrees in all of the 
countries visited. Minority groups and sometimes ma- 
jority groups complained of the injustices of the major- 
ity or the government in power. 


. The low status of women throughout most of Asia re- 
tards progress in many areas and is difficult for the 
Westerner to understand. 


There is a growing interest in many parts of the Far 
East in diet, health, birth control, sanitation, housing 
and the like. These matters, of course, have a direct 
relation to education and economics. 


. With the exception of some centers in Japan, the indus- 
trial revolution has made little headway in the vast 
area between the Levant and the Pacific. The ‘‘old 
way of life’’ with its traditional values and many dis- 
advantages is defended largely because of necessity and 
national pride. Change in all areas is the dominant 
note in the Far East. 


Although my voice reached only a few of the millions in the 
Far East, I am happy that I had the privilege of speaking 
frankly about the history and development and successes and 
failures of the United States. Mrs. Lockmiller and I worked 
hard. We know that we profited immeasurably from this life- 
time experience, and we hope we were successful ambassadors. 

The Exchange Program differs from country to country and 
with each individual. It is something to be experienced. The 
experiment of bringing nationals from many countries to the 
United States, where they visit our homes, churches, schools and 
factories, and of sending American citizens from various trades 
and professions abroad has accomplished much. The success 
of this venture is almost entirely dependent on the quality of 
the exchangees. The cost of this program is only a fraction of 
items charged to national defense, and the results are far more 
lasting in terms of human values and world peace. This report 
is not to praise a program, nawever, but to outline some of the 
experiences and impressions of an ‘‘exchangee.”’ 

It is a blessing beyond compare to be an American, and that 
includes all of the responsibilities of citizenship at home and 
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abroad. It is good to be back home. Aside from news articles, 
this is my first published report. I do not plan to write a book on 
the Far East or on my trip around the world, and thus far I have 
had no offers from Time or Life for a series of articles. It has 
been fun to share experiences with schools, colleges, and civic and 
religious groups, but I underestimated the interest of the Amer- 
ican public in the Far East and the number of program chair- 
men without programs. It is indeed a great if somewhat uncer- 
tain world, and I am glad we could prove to our satisfaction that 
Columbus and Magellan were right. 





COUNCIL FOR FINANCIAL AID TO EDUCATION 


WILSON COMPTON, former President of The State College 
of Washington, has been elected Director and President of 


this Council which has established offices at 6 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. The other directors are: 


Irving S. Olds, Chairman, Member, White & Case, New York, 
N. Y., former Chairman, U. S. Steel Corporation 

Frank W. Abrams, Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.), New York, N. Y. 

Laird Bell, Partner, Bell, Boyd, Marshall & Lloyd, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Harry A. Bullis, Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Everett N. Case, President, Colgate University, Hamilton, New 
York 

Margaret Clapp, President, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Arthur G. Coons, President, Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Marshall B. Dalton, President, Boston Manufacturers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

Patrick Donnelly, President, Loyola University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Charles T. Fisher, Jr., President, National Bank of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Walter D. Fuller, Chairman of the Board, The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. Keith Funston, President, New York Stock Exchange, New 
York, N. Y. 

A. Crawford Greene, Partner, McCutchen, Thomas, Matthew, 
Griffiths & Greene, San Francisco, California 

Thomas W. Martin, Chairman of the Board, Alabama Power 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama 

Neil H. McElroy, President, The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Walter P. Paepcke, Chairman of the Board, Container Corpora- 
tion of America, Chicago, Illinois 
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Henning W. Prentis, Jr., Chairman of the Board, Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman of the Board, General Motors 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Frank H. Sparks, President, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Indiana 

Frank M. Stanton, President, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

William E. Stevenson, President, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Robert E. Wilson, Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana), Chicago, Ill. 

Henry M. Wriston, President, Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


The purposes of the Council are declared in its Certificate of 
Incorporation : 


(1) ‘*To promote a better understanding by the managers and 
owners of American business, foundations and other organiza- 
tions .. . and by the members of the public, of the substantial 
contribution which higher education has made and is making, to 
the effectiveness, the skill, the growth, and the success of Ameri- 
ean business and to the development of this country ; 

(2) ‘‘to aid in bringing about a recognition by the managers 
and owners of American business, foundations and other organi- 
zations ... and by members of the public, of the importance to 
American business and to the nation as a whole of securing ade- 
quate financial support of higher education in this country, par- 
ticularly through contributions and aid from American business 
concerns, foundations, labor unions and other organizations... . 
as well as from members of the public; 

(3) ‘‘to serve in an advisory and cooperative capacity, both 
to prospective contributors and to educational institutions, in 
connection with the formulation, adoption and carrying out of 
programs ... having for their general purpose the obtaining of 
financial support . . . for educational institutions in this country ; 
and 

(4) ‘‘to further, by the dissemination of information and 
otherwise, programs having that objective.’’ 





A BUSINESSMAN LOOKS AT EDUCATION 


ROBERT E. WILSON 
CHAIRMAN OF THE Board, STANDARD O1L COMPANY (INDIANA) 


T is easy for us, surrounded by our present perplexities and all 
the complex problems of modern life, to envy those who pre- 
ceded us on the stage of life. Surely, we tell ourselves, their lot 
was much simpler, their goals more apparent, their decisions 
easier to reach. Yet the obstacles they faced were in fact just as 
formidable. To establish a school like Hamline one hundred years 
ago took courage and sacrifice and devotion that would produce 
prodigious results if emulated today by any considerable number 
of Hamline’s friends and alumni. 

Back in 1854, Indian tepees were more plentiful than houses 
in Minnesota and Indian trails far more numerous than high- 
ways. Transportation facilities were such that the charter of 
your college specified it should be located at some point on the 
Mississippi River because ‘‘students, like freight, are more 
cheaply transported by water than by land.’’ A hundred years 
ago no railroad had yet reached as far west as the Mississippi. 
The first free public high school in Minnesota had not yet been 
established. 

It is inspiring to consider the spirit that prompted the found- 
ing of a college under such frontier conditions. It is inspiring 
to consider men of the caliber of Bishop Leonidas Hamline of the 
Methodist Church, who willingly sacrificed a quarter of his 
worldly estate in order that a school might be established with 
the noble aim of ‘‘ perfecting the scholar.’’ 

Higher education in America can boast of many such humble 
beginnings. For example, Harvard, our first college, was started 
just sixteen years after the Pilgrims had landed at Plymouth. 
That is something to think about when you realize that there were 
then only a handful of settlers in an untamed continent, and the 
daily struggle for existence was a very real battle against tre- 
mendous odds. 

Some day the saga of early education in America may be writ- 
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ten in terms that will fire the imagination as have the tales of 
other pioneers. It is too much to expect, I suppose, that our 
youngsters will forsake their Hopalong Cassidy uniforms for 
caps and gowns or that men like Dr. Giddens will some day be 
able to compete with Buck Rogers and his space cadets for juve- 
nile attention. But it should not be too much to expect that we 
adults will come to see education in its true and proper perspec- 
tive in our history. 

When that time comes, we shall realize that its role has been 
stupendous. Education has been a vital factor in making the 
American dream come true. Our forefathers postulated that man 
has individual dignity and worth; that men are created free and 
equal, possessed of certain inalienable rights. If these postulates 
are true and the choice of his own destiny rests with each indi- 
vidual, the mind must be trained to choose wisely and well, the 
spirit must be molded to act nobly and in the common good. 

So our forefathers reasoned, and time has proved them right. 
A nation of free men cannot survive without education. A nation 
of slaves cannot survive with it—provided we define education 
in its true sense to include not only technical competence but the 
ability to evaluate and make sound judgments. Free men pur- 
sue truth; the enslaved are forced to fly from it, for the dictator 
knows that if man’s mind is free he will tear off his chains. If 
these statements seem more rhetorical than realistic, I invite your 
attention to what has been happening in Korea. Let me con- 
fess that, along with a number of other people, I have occasionally 
worried because our educational system did not seem to arouse 
general enthusiasm for the American system among our young 
people, whereas the Russians with their propaganda beginning 
at the cradle, were apparently making many blind fanatics 
for communism in their land. Korea has served to put mat- 
ters in their true light. While terrorism and torture in the 
prison camps turned a mere handful of our men from their 
loyalty to America, tens of thousands of North Korean and 
Chinese prisoners, without any pressure, have proved them- 
selves ready to give their lives to escape a return to commun- 
ism. 

One of the noteworthy things about higher education in 
America is that there is so much of it. In no other country 
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will you find so many universities and colleges. Nowhere 
else has it been possible to offer the advantages of higher ed- 
ucation to so many. Today one fifth of all American youth 
goes to college. This is five times the proportion in England, six 
or seven times that in Germany and ten times that in France. 
The other nations of the world lag far behind. 

Let me put these statistics on more personal terms. If this were 
England, four out of five of the students in this audience would 
probably not be here. If this were France, nine out of ten would 
be absent. Of course, I am not suggesting that having to listen 
to me speak, qualifies as one of the advantages of our way of life! 
But I think you can readily see, in personal terms, that we possess 
opportunities here we would not have elsewhere, and that these 
opportunities exist because of a cultural and economic climate 
uniquely American. 

I cite these figures to make a point that people occasionally 
seem to forget—which is simply that, just as education has 
made it possible for America to flourish, so education in Amer- 
ica has flourished because of the society in which it exists. 
Our material progress and our cultural progress in this coun- 
try not only spring from the same philosophic roots but each 
contributes and gives vitality to the other. 

While the socialists and the communists have been talking about 
a classless society without accomplishing much except cutting 
off the peaks of wealth, ability and leadership, America has 
largely achieved it by broadening the base of education and offer- 
ing opportunity to all who are willing to work. By emphasis on 
incentives, production and freedom, America has attained a stand- 
ard of living that is the envy of the rest of the world, and 
with this standard of living has come not only material ad- 
vancement, but possibilities of cultural and spiritual enrich- 
ment that no other nation possesses. As Frederick Allen 
said in his recent book, never before in human history has 
any such proportion of the nationals of any land known the 
lifting of the spirit that the free exercise of power can bring. 

Having pointed out the common roots from which educa- 
tion and business spring in America, let me proceed a bit 
further and stress that many of the problems of businessmen 
and educators are basically very similar. Educators quite 
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properly are-concerned with preserving academic freedom, 
and deplore the fact that laymen are too often indifferent or mis- 
informed on the subject. Businessmen quite as properly are con- 
cerned with preserving freedom of enterprise, and certainly de- 
plore the ignorance and apathy on this subject in other circles. 
Are the two areas so different? I donot think so. Both certainly 
are based on the same premise. Through free competition in 
business we achieve material progress. Through the free competi- 
tion of ideas we arrive at truth. 

In view of this interrelationship and interdependence between 
business and education, our colleges and universities have a pri- 
mary responsibility to help preserve our democratic system of 
freedom and opportunity. It also follows that private enterprise 
has an equally great responsibility to foster and preserve a system 
of education in which all subjects are open to the freely inquiring 
mind. I shall have more to say on the businessman’s responsi- 
bility later ; for the moment, let me consider further with you the 
aims and purposes of education. 

First, let me make clear I am not suggesting that our colleges 
should restrict their examination and criticism of existing society. 
Much of our past progress was stimulated by such examination 
and criticism. Academic freedom is, however, not a license to 
substitute one bias for another. It is not freedom to distort or 
propagandize, but to inquire and to form judgments. Society 
quite rightly asks that educators exercise their academic freedom 
within a framework of acknowledged responsibility and social 
obligation, just as it quite rightly asks its businessmen to exer- 
cise their economic freedom within the same sort of framework. 
Aside from this qualification—which, in essence, is simply re- 
quiring the educator to possess moral integrity as well as intel- 
lectual competence—the scholar should feel at liberty to examine 
all ideas critically, and to look at any subject from all viewpoints. 
But where the truth is found, it should be proclaimed or vig- 
orously defended. 

Dr. Mildred McAfee Horton, former President of Wellesley 
College, well stated a major problem of higher education today: 


American educators are loth to indoctrinate young Amer- 
icans, but in our zeal to avoid indoctrination I sometimes 
think we have deprived young citizens of a foundation for 
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the faith that isin them. They believe in democracy enough 
to die for it, but they don’t always recognize it when they 
see it, nor distinguish it from its enemies when it is at- 
tacked. 

A great many American young people have had almost no 
experience in thinking out their personal or national philoso- 
phy. Meanwhile, our fellow citizens in the world community 
are very articulate, explicit and definite in their plan of 
action. We don’t like the way they have achieved that defi- 
niteness by indoctrination from the tcp of a totalitarian gov- 
ernment, but we owe it to our fellow citizens and to our con- 
victions to use our free method of education to accomplish a 
result which can match the well-though-dictatorially-formu- 
lated opposition. If we really have the truth, we ought to 
be able to express it. 


I don’t believe any businessman has said so well what we all 
feel so deeply. 

If we equip our students with the facts, the ability to evaluate 
those facts and the enthusiasm to proclaim them widely, I am 
confident that our way of life will not only survive but take in- 
creased vitality from their critical scrutiny and judgment. 

From what I have been saying so far, you will rightly gather 
that I believe the concern of the educator should extend far be- 
yond the preparation of the student for some specific occupation 
or business to encompass the whole business of living. 

Undeniably, a part of modern education must be vocational 
in emphasis. As we face the increasing complexities of the mod- 
ern world, we need more and more highly trained specialists. We 
need them to run our complex machines and to design new and 
better ones; we need them to run our communities and organiza- 
tions which are becoming even more complex; we need them to 
cure illnesses, physical, mental and social. We need men and 
women who can understand economics and who can explain it 
in terms that the average man can understand. 

But we need more than that. It is a truism that we are living 
in a world in which we have tremendously increased our infor- 
mation without having appreciably increased our wisdom. We 
are living in a world in which we have fantastically multiplied 
our riches without having fully learned to use those riches wisely. 
We have developed our natural resources without having devel- 
oped correspondingly greater resources of the spirit. 
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We badly need today men with the broad outlook, men with a 
sure grasp of their intellectual heritage, mentally and morally 
disciplined and trained to evaluate data and arrive at sound de- 
cisions in all aspects of life. Such men have established standards 
to guide them—not only intellectual but moral as well. Anc they 
have what Whiteford has called ‘‘the habitual vision of great- 
ness.”’ 

However we arrive at it, it is my belief that stressing ethical 
concepts should be a basic part of education. It is one of the 
glories of your college that, while open to all faiths and tolerant 
of ali beliefs, it has throughout its history emphasized the rela- 
tionship of man to his Maker and the final accounting that each 
individual must render for his actions. Such emphasis, it seems 
to me, recognizes a fundamental educational truth: that culture 
in its highest sense is moral as well as intellectual and esthetic. 
As a by-product of this emphasis, Hamline can justifiably point 
with pride to the 43 members of its student body who are pre- 
paring themselves for a religious vocation. 

Most of us have an instinctive desire for a long life; but the 
fullness and joy of a life depend not on the one dimension, length, 
but on the product of length times breadth times depth. And it 
is our colleges which add the vital factors of breadth, through 
their emphasis on the liberal arts, and depth, through their em- 
phasis on religion. It educates men and women to be able to 
say like Saint Paul writing from a prison, ‘‘I have learned to 
be content, whatever the circumstances may be. I know how to 
live when things are difficult and I know how to live when things 
are prosperous.’’ 

We must also give our colleges and churches most of the credit 
for the fact that, in spite of our material prosperity, we are not 
a nation of money grubbers, but are constantly demonstrating 
both individual and national generosity on a scale the world has 
never before seen. It is also, thanks largely to them, that doing 
business in the American way means adherence to high stan- 
dards of honor and moral responsibility. 

Since I am appearing before you as a businessman, let me stress 
that the qualities I have listed as the mark of an educated person 
are not abstractions, but real specifics that industry needs and 
wants today. Business wants in its ranks men with high ethical 
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standards, men with a broad general background with or with- 
out the capstone of specialization. It is to these men who are 
mentally equipped to step out of their own particular field of 
specialization to deal with problems over a wide area that we are 
looking for the leadership and the socially conscious thinking 
that we so vitally need today. As John McCaffrey, president of 
International Harvester Company, pointed out recently in 
Fortune magazine, the chief executive of a company ‘‘has no 
great problem in finding men to run a section or a department 
where one line of work is followed. But he loses lots of sleep over 
the problem of finding executives who have wider knowledge, 
more general savvy, and enough background of the right kind to 
run a whole group of things.’’ 

Any review of business management in this country shows 
that over the years it has become a profession. The person with 
little education may climb to the top; it will be a sad day for our 
democracy when it is not possible for him to do so. Yet we must 
recognize that such a person succeeds in spite of heavy handicaps. 
For the most part, the business leader of today is professionally 
trained. A recent study of 33,500 business executives shows that 
88 per cent had college backgrounds, and, significantly, that 71 
per cent of them came from independent, privately-supported 
colleges and universities. I say ‘‘significantly’’ because it has 
been the independent, privately-supported schools that have 
chiefly fostered the general or ‘‘liberal arts’’ education of which 
I have been speaking. These colleges, without abandoning the 
traditional concepts of learning, have tailored their curricula 
to changing times. The study of mathematics and science, for 
example, has been increasingly emphasized both as a mental disci- 
pline and as providing tools and information to help students 
understand and prepare for their roles, whatever they may be, 
in the world of today. 

It is to this liberal arts concept of learning that Hamline has de- 
voted itself since its beginning, though the courses change with 
the times. And the long list of your distinguished alumni in all 
branches of scientific, cultural and business endeavor, including 
four Rhodes scholars, is evidence that Hamline has been pro- 
viding the right kind of education for the right kind of people. 

The record of the liberal arts colleges not only at Hamline but 
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throughout America is a proud one indeed. Let’s do a little 
more evaluating of these schools in terms of what their alumni 
have done. 

A recent survey of our leading scientists, for example, reveals 
that most of them began their studies in liberal arts colleges 
before going on to larger universities for graduate work. 

Another survey shows that the great majority of American 
scholars—meaning by that term those with doctorate degrees— 
received their initial schooling in the same kind of college. 

I am told that in recent issues of ‘‘Who’s Who In America’’ 
there are proportionately three times as many graduates of small 
liberal arts colleges like Hamline as there are alumni of the larger 
universities. 

And when you study the leadership of our religious and com- 
munity service organizations, where the statistics are less pre- 
cise, the preponderance of college-trained men and women is 
overwhelming. They are not only socially conscious, but are 
willing and able to do something about it. 

It would be gratifying to recite these facts merely for the pur- 
pose of paying a well-deserved compliment. If that were my only 
aim, I could sit down at this point—no doubt to the mutual satis- 
faction of all concerned! However, I cannot fulfill my mission 
without discussing the responsibility of the businessman to edu- 
cation as well as the responsibility of the educator to business. 
The time has come for me to start talking to myself and to those 
of my fellow businessmen who may be listening. 

Beside the fine record of our privately-supported institutions, 
we must place a serious and alarming fact : these schools, to which 
we owe so much—particularly the liberal arts colleges—have had 
increasingly tough sledding financially in recent years. 

Nearly one half of these colleges are now operating in the red. 
Most of them badly need new dormitories, laboratories or other 
facilities. Some have been forced to dip into their endowment 
capital or, what is worse, curtail their teaching staffs. Some of 
their best and most dedicated teachers have been compelled by 
family needs to take more adequately paid positions in industry 
or tax-supported institutions. 

The reasons for this condition are not hard to find. The operat- 
ing costs of these colleges have soared like those of all of us. In 
the meantime, their endowment income has not kept pace pro- 
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portionately ; where such income covered more than a quarter of 
all costs before World War II, it now covers only one eighth or 
less. 

A recent item in Fortune magazine strikingly illustrates the 
squeeze in which colleges have been caught by soaring prices. In 
1948, according to this article, the increase in the cost of coal 
alone over pre-war prices was consuming the salaries of two pro- 
fessors, two assistant professors and two instructors at Williams 
College. In 1952, the salaries of three professors, three assistant 
professors and three instructors were going up the flue in in- 
creased fuel costs. In using this illustration, I hope I won’t be 
accused of trying to put across a sales talk for oil heat! 

Our schools, of course, cannot long operate at a deficit any 
more than can any other element in our economy. If present con- 
ditions continue, we face the very real danger that many of these 
fine independent colleges, which have contributed far more than 
their proportionate share to the intellectual, religious and scien- 
tific leadership of the nation, will be forced to close their doors 
just before the unprecedentedly. large wave of prospective stu- 
dents, now sweeping through the public schools, reaches the col- 
leges. 

It is begging the question, it seems to me, to shrug off this pos- 
sibility on the grounds that, if these schools close, their students 
would be absorbed by our tax-supported institutions. To begin 
with, most of our state universities are already overcrowded and 
would face staggering building programs. More important, 
would our tax-suported schools continue to do as good a job with- 
out the competition of private colleges? Would they be able to 
preserve their academic freedom from the inroads of political 
coercion? The Commission on Financing Higher Education, cre- 
ated by the Association of American Universities, has grave 
doubts on these points, and so have I. 

Furthermore, if our private, independent colleges were to 
pass from the scene for lack of our financial support, even greater 
sums would be extracted from us in the form of taxes for more 
expensive state-controlled education for which the student would 
pay only a small fraction of the costs. And in the process our 
American culture would have suffered an incalculable loss. No 
one concerned with the higher education in America would seri- 
ously entertain this eventuality. 
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Many have already rallied to the cause of these colleges. In- 
dividual gifts have in most cases been well maintained in spite 
of high taxes, and alumni-giving has greatly increased though 
few of them have fully discharged their individual obligations. 
However, most of the large fortunes of past generations from 
which major gifts could be made, have disappeared and few new 
unes can be built up under the tax laws that have prevailed dur- 
ing most of the past generation. 

It is obvious that those of us whose hearts and minds are com- 
mitted to this cause must increase our support. Particularly I 
am thinking of the businessman as donor, if for no other reason 
than that he has been a prime beneficiary of our private educa- 
tional system. Our colleges are supplying business with its 
trained men and leaders, they are creating the kind of climate 
and providing the know-how conducive to material advancement, 
and they are the instrument by which our society preserves those 
traditional freedoms and ethical standards without which busi- 
ness could not operate. Does it not follow that the businessman 
has an abiding responsibility, as a beneficiary of this educational 
system, to help provide the financial support these schools so ur- 
gently need? 

The answer I think is self-evident. And I am confident that, 
as more and more businessmen become awakened to the problem 
and the need, they will supply that answer in material terms. 

The last great hope of support for the college is the business 
institution itself. In the past, corporations largely restricted their 
aid to grants for research in which they had a special interest and 
for similar educational projects from which they hoped to derive 
a direct and, in most cases, an immediate gain. Such grants, 
while amply justified, went chiefly to the larger and more tech- 
nical schools and for restricted purposes and did little if any- 
thing to solve the plight of the liberal arts college. 

As business has become more aware of the importance of liberal 
arts education, its support of these colleges has gradually in- 
ereased. This has been a comparatively slow development, how- 
ever, first, because business firms had to go through a period of 
determining whether such support was permissible under law, 
and secondly, because of the difficulties faced by the officers and 
directors of such firms in trying to evaluate fairly the conflicting 
claims of several hundred different institutions. Since a busi- 
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nessman is known by the company he keeps solvent, it is under- 
standable why he would shy away from a task that, if properly 
performed, would hardly leave him time to run his business! 

Fortunately what seems to be a reasonable solution to this latter 
problem has been developed in the setting up of state associations 
of high-quality private colleges for the purpose of soliciting and 
distributing corporate gifts in an equitable manner. We at 
Standard certainly believe it is worth a trial. This year, our 
company is contributing a total of $150,000 to such college associa- 
tions in the 14 Midwestern states in which we market directly. 
Hamline, incidentally is one of more than 100 different colleges 
that are benefiting. 

Let me express the conviction, however, that while we may hope 
for, and reasonably expect this type of giving to increase, it 
can be no substitute for individual giving. It can supplement 
but never replace the individual concern and individual sacrifice 
through which an institution draws vitality and gains stature. 

And that is the final thought I have to leave with you—that 
while we have been talking of the responsibilities of the college 
and of the responsibilities of business, we have in reality been 
talking of the responsibilities of individuals—of men and women, 
of you and me. That is worth remembering on this occasion, 
which is appropriately a time of dedication—for Dr. Giddens to 
the high responsibilities that are his, for the faculty, for students 
and alumni to support him in his work, and for all those on whose 
affections Hamline has a special claim. 

When our affections are enlisted, responsibilities become privi- 
leges. Surely that makes you at Hamline a privileged group! 

I might add in parting that I happen to be a trustee of three 
educational institutions of quite different character—my neigh- 
bor, the University of Chicago, my second alma mater, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and my real alma mater, the 
College of Wooster. While I yield to no one in my admiration 
for the first two and the outstanding job they are doing, my heart 
really belongs to Wooster and the hundreds of small liberal arts 
colleges like Wooster and Hamline that are producing the kind 
of men and women the world most needs today. 

That is why, as the 100th birthday of your school approaches, 
I offer my best wishes in the form of an old saying: ‘‘May you 
live a thousand years!”’ 





WHAT INDUSTRY EXPECTS FROM 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Cc. L. AUSTIN 
PRESIDENT, JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AST June I attended the college graduation of my oldest son. 
It was a pleasant occasion. There was much academic pomp 
and ceremony. As the day progressed, there were various ad- 
dresses, some that were interesting and some that were not very 
interesting. John P. Marquand, the novelist, was one of the 
speakers. Mr. Marquand, as you might expect, had a light touch. 
As he proceeded I began to feel that he had decided merely to 
entertain us all. I wondered just how he was supposed to fit in on 
this very serious occasion. For example, he talked of all the 
things he no longer remembered about his college studies. In fact, 
it appeared that he remembered relatively little. It seemed as 
though the creator of the late George Apley might be poking fun 
at his most dignified alma mater. 

But then he drew his conclusions. The more I have turned over 
Mr. Marquand’s conclusions in my mind, the more certain I feel 
that he was able to put into four words the true substance and 
effect of higher education. Mr. Marquand’s words were: ‘‘Stud- 
ies vanish into attitudes.’’ I opened my dictionary to find out 
what it said about an attitude. I read that an attitude is defined 
to be ‘‘ position or bearing as indicating action, feeling or mood.”’ 

I believe that what Mr. Marquand meant is clear to you. 
Learning about things is well and good and necessary ; but learn- 
ing how to think determines our character and the attitude or 
posture with which we will face our future lives with their joys 
and sorrows as well as their privileges and responsibilities. 

I will speak to you this morning on the subject of industry ex- 
pectations from higher education from the background of experi- 
ence of our Company. 

We employ about 45,000 people who are engaged in coal and 
oremining; railroading; steelmaking; fabricating and selling 
steel products; research; engineering; accounting; and all the 
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many, many production, technical, supervisory and clerical func- 
tions that are necessary in such a widespread operation. 

We employ hundreds of new college graduates every year. In 
fact, during 1952, and 1953 through September, we have employed 
over 450 college graduates in our general offices and our three 
major steel works alone. We have postgraduate and other train- 
ing programs utilizing the facilities of our colleges and univer- 
sities. 

For many years, I have been convinced that learning acquired 
from a formal higher education becomes of lesser and lesser im- 
portance as one becomes older and, for better or for worse, more 
experienced. Some time ago, I had the privilege and responsibil- 
ity of participating in a discussion to decide who should occupy 
one of the very important positions in our Company. The man 
selected happened to be without formal higher education. In 
fact, he was less than 16 years old when he came to our Company. 
We didn’t discuss his lack of formal college learning; we dwelt 
at length on his experience and his attitudes. 

I do not want you to misunderstand me. Like most modern 
businesses, we are seeking very actively to get at least our fair 
share of new college graduates. I am sure that they will have a 
large part of the future of our Company in their hands.. We must 
have them. Why? It is partly because today a large part of the 
most intelligent, the most energetic and the most ambitious young 
people are going to college. 

It is partly because these people will learn some basic funda- 
mentals of science, and economics, and particularly the art of 
communication by words and phrases, on which they can build. 
But we do not expect them to operate an open hearth furnace or 
sell a ton of wire on the basis of college learning. I doubt if Jones 
& Laughlin will ever get very much direct benefit from the factual 
knowledge that our college graduates have absorbed and carried 
away with them from the ivy-covered halls. 

I believe our main hope for our college graduates is that they 
will have obtained, from the higher education to which they have 
been exposed, attitudes toward leartiing, attitudes toward life and 
attitudes toward the deeper significances of life, which will in- 
fluence them to bear more than an average share of responsibility 
in our Company and in the community in which they live. 
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Perhaps you will say now—this man is talking about a special 
group of candidates for high places in management. He is way 
off direction when it comes to candidates for the ordinary super- 
visory or staff places. That is not so. 

In the first place, there are very few supervisory or staff posi- 
tions left in the average industrial company that are merely 
ordinary. Complex problems of labor relations, investment, 
costs, tecknical and commercial developments, touch almost all of 
us. The opportunities for individual growth to aid the business 
are everywhere; as are the accompanying opportunities for in- 
dividual failure with resulting injury to the business. 

The president of the Company in 1975 may be a maintenance 
foreman or a bookkeeper in 1953. There is ample opportunity 
almost everywhere for an individual to grow. The number of 
individuals who are able to grow in keeping with their opportuni- 
ties is limited. And so it is that industry is doing everything it 
knows how to do—first, to find these few; and second, to nurture 
and encourage them to grow with their opportunities. 

We are looking to higher education to furnish good teaching of 
basic fundamentals of the sciences, the so-called humanities, and 
the arts. A person of my generation usually has to go through 
the mill with his children to be able to translate the fancy new 
vocabulary of education into the old language which treated with 
mathematics, history, geography, philosophy, arts and the old- 
fashioned variety of sciences. I wasn’t made aware of a ‘‘social’’ 
science until rather recently. Nor was I sure of what a ‘‘natural’’ 
science is. 

The nomenclature is immaterial. Changes in fashions must 
come in the scholastic world, I suppose, just as they do in the 
world of women’s clothes. 

Fashions in women’s clothes follow one unchanging law. They 
must develop the real beauty of the female face and figure. 

Just so, scholastic fashions must follow one unchanging law. 
They must develop real knowledge for the benefit of mankind. 

This is a law that I am afraid has sometimes been honored in 
the breach during recent decades. This fact, for better or for 
worse, has brought about some criticism. I refer to the point of 
view, prevalent in some institutions of higher learning, that in 
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some cases has permitted so-called academic freedom to become 
academic license. 

No one of my age can recall better than I the desires that exist 
in college years to philosophize freely and without restraint; to 
play with new notions; and in general to cut one’s eye teeth in 
bull sessions that are full of fun and value to a growing mind. 

It is because the college-age mind is so open to new ideas and 
theories that it is important for it to be subjected to much healthy 
influence and to a minimum of the unhealthy. We all know that 
there is much influence abroad in the world today that is bad, and 
not one of us will ever see the day when we are even reasonably 
free of it. Good and evil must persist as part of human nature. 

However we may feel about the chances of overcoming evil, 
there are few of us who can achieve greatly in our lives unless we 
have reasonably good speaking acquaintances with the teachings 
of fundamental religion and of fundamental moral law. 

In our Company we are vitally concerned with obtaining col- 
lege graduates who have developed a respect for God, a respect 
for the fundamental moral law and a respect for the attributes 
of our nation which so far have been able to keep her strong. 
In fact, I am pleased to emphasize that we regard these qualifica- 
tions in a young man more highly than the qualifications de- 
rived from any specialized learning. If a boy has a healthy and 
positive attitude toward his life and toward his responsibilities to 
himself and his fellows, and if he has demonstrated satisfactory 
scholastic accomplishments in a good college—then we are confi- 
dent that he can acquire the specialized knowledge he will need 
for his work in our Company. 

Too often unwholesome minds have been permitted to spread 
their poison in college classrooms in the name of academic free- 
dom. Personally, I see nothing to debate seriously in the question 
of academic freedom. If an institution’s management dis- 
charges its responsibilities, there will be sufficient academic free- 
dom but no academic license. It seems quite clear that the man- 
agement of an institution of learning must have responsibility for 
what is taught—and what is not taught—in the institution, just as 
the management of our Company must have responsibility for the 
operations of our plants, the safety and welfare of our employés 
in the plants and the quality of our products. 
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No one can expect the managements of our colleges to be re- 
sponsible for the individual private habits or beliefs of those who 
teach in those colleges. That would be unfair as well as imprac- 
ticable. It would be just as unfair and impracticable as it would 
be to expect the management of Jones & McLaughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration to be responsible for the individual private habits or beliefs 
of our employés. 

However, our management is quite properly held resporsible 
for the effect of the actions of any of our employés on the produc- 
tion or quality of our products and on the health, safety and 
morals of our other employés while in our plants. 

Likewise, it seems to me, the management of a college should 
quite properly be responsible for the effect of the actions or teach- 
ings of any of its employés on other employés in the college, or 
most particularly on the mental and moral growth of its students. 

More and more, in one way and another, the managements of 
colleges are coming to industrial companies for financial help. Up 
to the point where the shareholders of these companies can agree 
there is value received by the companies directly and indirectly, 
then many of us can support the trend as far as practical. 

But I believe that no management of a publicly-owned indus- 
trial company has the right to use any part of the company’s 
funds for the support of any institution of learning which is un- 
fortunate enough to lack management responsibility adequate to 
assure the kind of educational environment we have been discuss- 
ing. 

Industrial grants to educational institutions are only justified 
as a means of aiding in the increase of available men and women 
who have received satisfactory teaching in the arts and sciences 
and who are better able, as a result of their education, to lead their 
fellows in the fear and love of God and in the healthy moral con- 
cepts of our freedom-loving America, the concepts upon which 
our entire progress as a nation has been based. 

Please believe me, I am not shooting barbs at any particular 
institution—whether represented here today or not. It is my own 
opinion that for the most part our great institutions of higher 
learning are doing a splendid job for their students and for the 
future of the nation. Many schools, including many of those in 
Pennsylvania, are doing an outstanding job. Dr. Anderson asked 
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me to come to speak to you today on a subject that could be treated 
very generally and painlessly. In my opinion, that would have 
been a waste of your time. I felt that the only way in which I 
could be of any service to you this morning was to appear before 
you as the direct spokesman of our Company to tell you how and 
what we are thinking about higher education. 

I repeat that we are reiying heavily on higher education to 
furnish us with the brains and the leadership for our future. It 
is important to us that the brains and leadership we employ are 
given all possible strength of character in the formative years. 
The challenges of the future will continue to be as great as the 
challenges of today. 





BUSINESS AND THE LIBERAL ARTS* 


PAUL H. GIDDENS 
PRESIDENT, HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


OM the beginning of our country, businessmen, along with 
others, have taken an active interest in promoting higher edu- 
cation. They have been primarily responsponsible for establish- 
ing great educational institutions like Vanderbilt University, 
Fisk University, Stanford University, Drew University, Cornell 
University, George Peabody College for Teachers, and Johns 
Hopkins University. Others have given generously of their 
means to develop and strengthen great centers of learning like 
the University of Chicago, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the University of 
Rochester, the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Oberlin and 
others. In the Southwest, contributions from oilmen have stimu- 
lated the growth of institutions of higher learning like the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Rice Institute, the University of Houston and 
Southern Methodist University. In fact, there is scarcely a 
private college or university in the country but what has re- 
ceived generous donations, either as endowment or to construct 
a much needed building, from businessmen. Moreover, great 
foundations like the Rockefeller Foundation, the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, the Kresge Foundation, the Mellon Foundation, the 
Ford Foundation, the Kellogg Foundation, the Falk Foundation, 
the Hill Foundation and others have been established by Ameri- 
can businessmen to finance various educational projects. The 
impact of these foundations upon education in this country is 
incaleulable. 

With the tremendous expansion of industry and the need for 
specialists after 1900, greater emphasis was given to technical 
education. It resulted in evaluating all knowledge in terms of 
what was immediately practical. Since then scientists and tech- 

Nore: Address given at the Annual College Court of Honor Dinner spon- 
sored by the St. Paul Junior Chamber of Commerce and the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, May 6, 1953. 
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nical men have had a field day. Businessmen and corporations 
began making grants to various educational institutions, espe- 
cially the large graduate schools, to conduct research on all 
kinds of scientific problems and to train men and women in 
chemistry, physics, bacteriology, physiology, engineering and 
other sciences for industrial positions. Thousands of students 
have been trained and millions of dollars spent in this type of 
educational work. 

One result of the outbreak of World War II and the current 
emergency has been to place a still greater emphasis by the gov- 
ernment, business and foundations upon science and the neces- 
sity for technically trained men. During the past decade, re- 
search in the colleges and universities of this country has grown 
at a remarkable rate. In 1940 institutions of higher learning 
reported an expenditure of approximately $20,000,000 a year 
for all research. Only a small amount of tks funds came from 
the federal government. Since that time research grants have 
increased 1,500 per cent. During the academic year 1952-53, 
American colleges and universities will spend more than $350,- 
000,000 for research projects. Most of this money comes from 
the federal government. Business foundations and individual 
donors are providing the rest. 

While the generosity of businessmen and industry has been of 
utmost importance in the development and strengthening of our 
colleges and universities, educational leaders are disturbed over 
the undue emphasis upon science and the dearth of funds for 
the liberal arts. The lion’s share of the funds has gone into 
the physical and natural sciences, engineering and medicine. 
Moreover, the money for scholarships, fellowships and research 
has gone principally to the large universities and separate engi- 
neering and medical schools. It has not gone to aid the liberal 
arts colleges, especially the independent colleges. For example, 
from a single fortune, that of John D. Rockefeller, one third of 
a billion dollars has gone into medicine and public health during 
the past half century. Of the $350,000,000 being spent for re- 
search Guring the present academic year at our colleges and uni- 
versities, 90 per cent is earmarked for research in the physical 
and biological sciences. Virtually none of the federal govern- 
ment’s funds finds its way into the liberal arts. 
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The sums spent on the sciences at all of our leading universi- 
ties and research institutions are in glaring contrast to the 
meager funds spent on the humanities and social studies. To 
illustrate what is happening, let’s look at a few random samples. 
Princeton University spent $2,647,651 for organized research 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. Research in the 
natural and applied sciences amounted to $2,224,029 while 
$423,622 went for the social studies and humanities. At the 
University of Minnesota, research in the natural sciences 
amounted to $5,251,913 while the social studies received $159,974. 
The University of Vermont allocated $320,693 for research in 
the natural sciences and $3,379 in liberal arts. The University 
of Florida reported that it will spend $5,000,000 for research but 
only $75,000 is available for social science research. 

Certain of our leading universities are spending one hundred 
times as much each year on the education of prospective doctors 
enrolled in their medical schools as on the education of prospec- 
tive teachers enrolled in their schools of education. In 1948 the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology spent 125 times as much 
on science and research as the Harvard School of Education 
spent on the preparation of teachers and research in the process 
of education. 

Business and industry have given additional emphasis to pro- 
fessional and technical education by their demand for more and 
more scientists. For example, in 1952 only 16 out of 117 manu- 
facturing companies, who reserved interviewing space at Yale 
University, mentioned positions available for liberal arts gradu- 
ates. In other colleges, the story is substantially the same. 
Right now recruiters for hundreds of companies are combing 
the college campuses competing for the top talent in the class of 
1953. Placement bureaus cannot meet the demand in fields of 
specialization. 

What are some of the effects of all this emphasis given to 
technical education and institutional research ? 

1. The trend is robbing business of potential top manage- 

ment material. " 

2. From job-hunting seniors, underclassmen are learning that 

the ‘‘impractical’’ liberal arts education does not pay off. 
A student who is trained to think, write and speak and 
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who has some understanding of our complicated world 
concludes that he is just about useless to industry. 

. The number of our liberal arts graduates is declining. In 
1930 about 48 per cent of all degrees awarded by American 
colleges and universities were liberal arts degrees; in 1949, 
about 34 per cent. 

. As useful and important as the growth of narrow special- 
ized and professional training has been to society, it has 
resulted in the education of fine technicians but very lim- 
ited human beings with little cultural training. In his 
inaugural address as President of Talladega College, Dr. 
Arthur Douglass Gray, recently declared that ‘‘The abys- 
mal ignorance of specialists outside their own fields is the 
scandal of our democratic society.’’ In a highly indus- 
trialized society, the technically-trained man is indispen- 
sable to progress. Our quarrel is with ill-trained spe- 
cialists. 

5. The emphasis upon the sciences is gradually weakening the 
importance of the humanities and the social studies. While 
our progress in conquering disease, in harnessing our great 
rivers to produce power, building modern skyscrapers, 
roads and bridges, and in providing all kinds of conveni- 
ences for modern living has been most spectacular, we have 
lagged far behind in our conquest of poverty and unem- 
ployment in eliminating the causes of war, in solving the 
relationship of management and labor and government and 
industry, and in dealing with the problems of marriage, 
divorce, crime, racial relations, juvenile delinquency. We 
have so neglected the liberal arts that society is in danger 
of destroying itself by its own scientific miracles. ‘‘The 
neglect of the humanities,’’ Dean Theodore C. Blegen of 
the University of Minnesota Graduate School recently de- 
clared, ‘‘is one of our most serious problems—serious be- 
cause of the importance of history, philosophy, literature 
and the arts in interpreting for our generation the values 
and heritages of democratic civilization.’’ The vast ma- 
jority of educators believe more attention should be given 
to teaching and research in the liberal arts because democ- 
racy needs moral as well as physical strength. Moreover, 
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if the present imbalance continues, we will have a partic- 
ularly serious shortage of competent teachers in the impor- 
tant areas of the humanities and social studies and fewer 
broadly-educated citizens. 

One of the new and most heartening recent developments is a 
growing recognition on the part of business and industrial 
leaders of the value of the liberal arts. This faith is now being 
expressed in two significant ways. In the first place, large in- 
dustrial corporations like Du Pont and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) have established scholarships or grants-in-aid 
for the study of chemistry at several selected private liberal 
arts colleges. This action emphasizes the need for lib- 
erally educated chemists. Other corporations, like the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and the Ford Motor Company have established scholarship 
programs on a broader basis. For example, Union Carbide and 
Carbon scholarships have been established at a number of liberal 
arts and technical colleges. The purpose is to assist deserving 
students who are interested in business careers, help assure the 
availability of larger numbers of men and women for future 
executive and administrative careers in business and industry, 
and to give financial aid to a cross section of smaller American 
colleges and technical institutions of traditionally high standing. 
This is one of the outstanding scholarship plans in the United 
States. 

The second development in the new relationship between busi- 
ness and education was inaugurated by the private liberal arts 
colleges and certain industrial leaders. During the past four or 
five years the independent and church-related liberal arts col- 
leges in various states have organized cooperative associations 
for the purpose of securing financial support from businessmen 
and corporations in their area. For example, the Minnesota 
College Fund Association with 14 participating liberal arts col- 
leges was organized in 1950. Today 125 private liberal arts col- 
leges are organized in 28 states in a similar fashion. 

The reasons for the launching of this movement are simple. 
The private liberal arts colleges face financial difficulties which 
threaten to engulf them. The reduced value of the purchasing 
power of the endowment dollar, the high cost of every operation, 
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the reduction in the number of large private benefactors through 
taxation, uncertain conditions resulting from the draft and 
the war in Korea, the decline in enrolment owing to the low 
birth rate of the 1930’s, and the tendency of students to attend 
state institutions, where low-cost tuition is maintained through 
the generosity of the taxpayers, have been major factors respon- 
sible for plunging the private liberal arts colleges into financial 
distress. One out of three is reported to be operating in the 
red. To meet the unusual situation in which these private col- 
leges find themselves, every economy has been instituted, facul- 
ties have been reduced, faculty teaching loads have been in- 
creased, plant replacement has been curtailed, modernization of 
plant facilities has been postponed and tuition rates have gone 
up year after year, and the end is not yet in sight. Thirteen 
per cent of the private and denominational liberal arts colleges 
plan further increases in tuition for 1953. Laboratory and gen- 
eral fees, room and board and campus incidentals have continued 
to rise. It is for these reasons that the liberal arts colleges have 
joined together in these cooperative associations to approach 
businessmen and corporations for funds to help meet current 
expenses. Unless the alumni, churches, businessmen and others 
come to their aid, it is difficult to see how the private liberal arts 
colleges can continue the quality of their educational programs. 

Why should business and corporations assist these colleges ? 

There are several answers to this question. Basically, we be- 
lieve that a liberal arts education is the best preparation for 
the development of a well balanced life. It is the function of 
the liberal arts to train a student, not merely to make a living, 
but to make something of himself. The purpose is to develop 
broadly-educated citizens capable of coming to grips with the 
complicated problems which infest the world. A sound liberal 
arts education is primarily concerned with training the human 
mind to think vigorously, analyze complex problems, seek the 
truth and reach rational conclusions. To reach a sound con- 
clusion, there must be a free exchange and discussion of ideas, 
new or old. Liberal education also involves acquiring an under- 
standing of the great body of man’s knowledge, how it has 
grown over the years and how it continues to grow. ‘‘One of 
the primary responsibilities of liberal education is to demon- 
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strate the relevance of man’s knowledge to his everyday prac- 
tical problems and the increasing extent to which that knowledge 
is being used to solve problems.’’ 

A church-related liberal arts college makes a special effort to 
develop and strengthen character, spiritual ideals and moral 
standards and to provide an intellectual climate for the matur- 
ing of Christian ideals and a philosophy of life. It attempts to 
develop men and women with high ethical standards, who have 
a strongly developed sense of what is right and wrong, who will 
speak out against intolerance, injustice, corruption, dishonesty 
and laxities in our moral code, and who will use their influence 
for bettering the world in which they live. Never in the history 
of our country have we needed such citizens as now. 

The importance of a liberal arts education is indicated by the 
fact that most of our law schools, schools of medicine, architec- 
ture and theology require the completion of a liberal arts course 
as a requirement for admission. Some of our technical schools 
are now requiring more work in the liberal arts because they 
want to turn out electrical engineers instead of electricians, 
journalists instead of hack writers, civil engineers instead of 
surveyors. The same tendency is to be noted in our state teach- 
ers colleges, where method rather than content, has been long 
emphasized. 

Approximately one half of the college students today are en- 
rolled in the independent private colleges. Business and society 
in general need badly the kind of product being manufactured 
in these colleges for several reasons. In the first place, one of 
the primary objectives of the private liberal arts colleges is to 
train students for active and responsible citizenship. Our free 
democratic society was founded upon the radical idea that the 
people should govern themselves, talk freely among themselves 
to arrive at sound conclusions, actively participate in public af- 
fairs and elect their leaders. Well-informed citizens, capable 
of making decisions on all kinds of public issues, are essential. 
In a country where the government itself operates some of the 
largest businesses and where the government has become a regu- 
lator of economic life, we desperately need well-informed citizens 
who understand the background and problems involved in the 
development of business and industry. Of what value is it to 
develop great industries in a democratic state and then have an 
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unappreciative, prejudiced and ignorant public hinder and re- 
strict their development by the passage of unwise and unjust 
legislation? In these critical days, we need leaders in high 
government positions who, not only have a grasp of science and 
technology, but an understanding of business, human relations 
and world affairs, a sense of what is right and wrong, and the 
wisdom, initiative and capacity to meet the dangerous and com- 
plicated situations confronting us at home and abroad. 

Business needs the independent liberal arts colleges because 
they have been vital bastions of freedom since the beginning of 
our country. Dedicated to the proposition that ‘‘Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free,’’ the private liberal 
arts colleges through the years have been centers of independent 
thought, centers for exploring, examining and subjecting data 
to critical evaluation in the search for truth. This is the essence 
of a free democratic society. As champions and defenders of 
freedom, these colleges have helped to maintain an intellectual 
and moral climate in which American business enterprise could 
exist, grow prosperous and become influential. 

Within the last 30 years, we have watched with anxiety and 
alarm the suppression of free inquiry. One by one the great 
lamps of learning have been snuffed out, first in Communist 
Russia, then in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. The teaching 
of propaganda and falsehoods has been substituted for the truth. 
Even in our own country, within the last 20 years, the advocates 
of free scholarly inquiry have been fighting a rear-guard action 
against forces seeking to destroy the basic principles on which 
our nation was founded. . 

If the private liberal arts colleges are further weakened 
through financial difficulties, it will be all the more difficult for 
business and industry to maintain their freedom against those 
forces which seek to destroy our democratic society. We need 
to recognize that it is a joint responsibility of both private busi- 
ness and private education, and more particularly the private 
schools, to preserve the environment in which free enterprise in 
the business world and the world of ideas may flourish. 

Business and corporations need the independent liberal arts 
colleges because they have been for years training with little or 
no compensation a large portion of the young men and women 
who go into business. They seek the best of the graduating 
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classes each June. A recent study of 33,500 business executives 
shows that 88 per cent are college trained, and 71 per cent came 
from the independent colleges and universities. Fifty years 
ago, the college-trained man in business was the exception rather 
than the rule. Since then the task of management has become 
increasingly complicated and requires a greater diversity of tal- 
ents and training. More and more, business must look to the 
private colleges for the men and women it needs. 

Business and corporations have harvested the fruits of all 
that has been done to train men and women in our private liberal 
arts colleges, but they have put back very little to provide for 
future training. To put it another way, business and industry 
have not plowed back very much of their earnings into the inde- 
pendent liberal arts colleges. If business wants trained men, it 
must do more to keep alive the colleges and universities where 
they are to be trained. ‘‘I am convinced,’’ says Frank W. 
Abrams, Chairman of the Board of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), ‘‘that American business neither needs nor wants 
a free ride, least of all from our private educational institutions, 
which we know to be hard pressed financially. In my opinion, 
it is not good business to withhold from these institutions the 
support which they need.’’ 

Business and industry not only need highly trained technical 
personnel but broadly-educated men capable of rising to respon- 
sible positions of top leadership. ‘‘Top leadership,’’ says Alfred 
H. Williams, President of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia, ‘‘is a blend of four elements. The first is technical 
competence. The second is a broad intellectual outlook. The 
third element might be called social intelligence. The last ele- 
ment is personal integrity in the sense of intellectual honesty 
plus a well-defined set of moral and spiritual values.’’ It is 
not enough to have competent engineers who can design and 
build plants and transportation systems. It is not enough to 
have men trained in finance, marketing and supervision and con- 
trol. The world in which business lives and operates is too com- 
plex to depend upon skills alone. The most difficult problems . 
which American business faces today are neither scientific nor 
technical but lie chiefly in the realm of what is embraced in a 
liberal arts education. To understand the place of business in 
the modern world, an executive must understand people and the 
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world. To get the best from his employees, he must know some- 
thing of human relations. To gain public acceptance of his 
operations, he must know something of social psychology. Many 
of the issues faced by business involve a determination of what is 
right and wrong. ‘‘It is the broader-gauged man,’’ says Sidney 
Swensrud, Chairman of the Gulf Oil Corporation, ‘‘who is 
scarce, the man who sees beyond today’s job, the man who knows 
his fundamentals well and learns the details as he needs them. 
... The men who come into management must understand the 
whole sweep of modern economic, political and social life.’’ 

Broadly-educated businessmen are needed not only in the in- 
terest of good business management but in the interest of society. 
Those who occupy responsible executive positions have a social 
obligation to contribute to and not detract from the cultural life 
of our society. No single group in the United States is in a 
position to influence our cultural standards more than those 
people who run the business affairs of our country. Their ac- 
tions are far more frequently social than technological. 

I am glad to say that business and industry are showing 
greater interest these days in the liberal arts graduates as candi- 
dates for careers leading to positions of high executive responsi- 
bility. They are talking about the need for more broadly-edu- 
cated men who have the range of interests and mental disciplines 
that education in the liberal arts is well fitted to give. 

If we look at the matter from a purely selfish point of view, 
it is good business for industry and corporations to support the 
liberal arts colleges. Education has done more to create and 
expand markets for business than any other force in America. 
Studies by the United States Chamber of Commerce show that 
there is a direct correlation between the educational level of a 
community and the standard of living in that community, that 
where the educational attainments and expenditures for educa- 
tion are high, there the earning power and buying power of the 
people and consumer spending are also high. Business, there- 
fore, derives a direct dollar return from the dollar spent on 
education in its back yard. The more efficient higher education 
and the larger number it ean serve, the greater will be the na- 
tion’s earning power and greater the consumption of commodi- 
ties. 

These are some of the reasons why business and industry should 
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give financial support to the private liberal arts colleges. They 
should support the privately endowed colleges and universities 
to the limit of their financial and legal ability. They should aid 
in bringing about a better balance between technical and voca- 
tional training and the liberal arts. With the popular support 
that is now developing within business and industry, there is 
reason to believe that liberal education will become even more 
distinctive. 

Enlightened business management can best serve the cause of 
private education as a free enterprise if it provides funds with- 
out attaching strings, restrictions or conditions. Money should 
not be given with the thought that it is the function of the col- 
leges to indoctrinate students to believe blindly in the free enter- 
prise system. I am sure that any intelligent, thinking person 
would not subscribe to this idea any more than that students 
should be indoctrinated with Communism, Fascism, Nazism or 
any other ism. Faith in the free enterprise system must come 
from a rational study about the role it has played and continues 
to play in the conduct of our economic, political and social life. 
The function of the colleges is to provide the opportunity for 
that kind of thinking. As long as our system of private compe- 
tition advances our standard of living and holds greater promise 
for providing greater satisfaction for our citizens than any other 
system, American businessmen need not have any fear of liberal 
education. 

Leave the college educators free to determine how the money 
can be used to the best advantage. While our great foundations, 
corporations and businessmen have made generous contributions 
in the past to colleges and universities, many of them have been 
for some particular project. Confidentially, it has resulted in 
keeping college educators awake at night trying to think of spe- 
cial projects which would appeal to prospective donors. All of 
this has been a boon to educational progress, but a broader basis 
for making grants is necessary. I am sure that many college 
presidents honestly feel like a colleague of mine, who recently 
said : ‘‘ How I wish we could get donors to see the need for help- 
ing us carry on the ordinary operations of the college.’’ To 
this, I ean only say: Amen. 








SPELLING OUT SPECIFICS IN BUSINESS—LIBERAL 
ARTS EXCHANGE: A COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT’S VIEW 


CARTER DAVIDSON 
PRESIDENT, UNION COLLEGE (NEW YorK) 


A RECENT article in Collier’s magazine set forth a glowing 

story about the 1953 graduating class from one of our up- 
state New York technical institutes, pointing out that all the 
members of the class who wanted jobs last June had a multitude 
of offers from industry, the salaries ranging from $4000 to $7000 
per year. This could be duplicated for any other engineering 
school in the country, since technology is in the saddle at this 
moment. As a result, the pressure is heavy on our youth, espe- 
cially young men, to choose a scientific or technical career in 
order that they may draw down fabulous incomes and at the 
same time serve the pressing needs of industry and national 
defense. 

No one thinks more highly than I do of vocational motivation 
in education. The pre-medical student in college is driven 
powerfully by his desire to be a physician or surgeon and by his 
realization that admission to medical school depends upon high 
grades in undergraduate courses. I should know, for I entered 
college as a pre-med, and when I lost that drive down the drain 
in the biology and chemistry laboratories, I immediately sought 
another in a pre-law program, which carried me through to 
graduation. Now it should be clear to you from my present 
non-medical, non-legal occupation that neither of these voca- 
tional drives resulted in anything professionally, but their value 
at the time should be equally clear. True, I studied and learned 
because I hoped the knowledge would be of practical value, and 
not merely for the love of learning; but at least I was motivated 
to study and to learn. 

At Union College we know that students spend countless hours 


Nore: Address delivered at the 1953 Institute of the College English 
Association, held October 15-17 at the Corning Glass Center, Corning, New 
York. This conference was attended by approximately 150 leaders in in- 
dustry and the academic world; the theme was: ‘‘Business and Liberal 
Arts: An Exchange.’’ 
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studying analytic geometry, calculus and differential equations 
because they are told that they cannot master the mysteries of 
advanced physics, or physical chemistry or mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering without the wondrous key of mathematics. 
We, therefore, welcome this drive as a liberalizing infiuence, for 
mathematics, pure reason in symbolic form, is a queen among 
the liberal arts. But, since Union is a college offering both lib- 
eral arts and engineering degrees, we have discovered what we 
call the ‘‘Schenectady Shift’? (which deserves to rank with 
Verner’s Law) by which annually a third of all the future engi- 
neers in the freshman class decide that engineering is not the 
playful gadgetry they had envisioned, and they transfer into 
the liberal arts curriculum; true, they still have a vocational 
goal, which they now call business, or industrial administration, 
or even personnel work—but they are liberal arts students, and 
follow courses chiefly in English, foreign languages, art, history, 
economics, sociology, government, philosophy and psychology. 
The year or more of work in engineering should enable them to 
understand the technical problems of the corporations, but their 
jobs will be largely non-technical. 

As an English teacher for the past 30 years I have always 
detested the titles ‘‘Business English’’ or ‘‘Engineering Eng- 
lish.’” Why not ‘‘Governmental English’’ or ‘‘Medical Eng- 
lish’’ if we want to use the vocational drive? If what is de- 
sired in such courses is the use of subject matter from business 
or engineering for the student’s writing, this will develop nat- 
urally from the writer’s interests. If the desired result is facil- 
ity with technical jargon, this vocabulary can be taught much 
better in the technical courses. If the engineers want drill on 
the filling out of laboratory reports, this can be done in the 
laboratory courses. And if the School of Business Administra- 
tion wants English teachers to assign endless exercises on ‘‘ Dear 
Sir: Yours of the 15th received and contents noted,’’ then pres- 
sure should be resisted. English composition, I agree, is for 
many students a ‘‘service course,’’ but the service rendered 
should be to the enlargement of the mind, and not to the par- 
roting of a hackneyed, ineffective formula. 

For the past year and a half I have been serving as chairman 
of the board of directors of the Empire State Foundation of 
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Independent Liberal Arts Colleges, an organization of 22 of the 
smaller colleges of New York intended to provide a channel by 
which the business corporations of the state and nation can give 
financial help to liberal education without the agonies of decid- 
ing that college A deserves help rather than college B. On be- 
half of the foundation I have enjoyed interviews with dozens of 
the executives of the corporations of this area, from the largest 
to the small. I should like to tell you some of the questions most 
frequently asked by business leaders, and the answers I have 
made. 

‘We do contribute funds to higher education,’’ they say to me, 
**but primarily to carry on research in the technical problems 
connected with our product. These gifts go, naturally, to the 
larger universities and technical schools which have the labora- 
tories and the research staff to do the job we want done. We 
also support some graduate fellowships to prepare men for posi- 
tions on our own design and production staff. We send our 
junior executives to special workshops at the Harvard Business 
School or elsewhere. We made a large gift recently to a univer- 
sity to help them construct a building for industrial research. 
And we have established a scholarship fund to assist the chil- 
dren of our employees to attend college. We contributed gen- 
erously toward the endowment of a memorial professorship estab- 
lished in memory of the late chairman of our board. All these 
gifts we can justify to our stockholders because of their direct 
connection with the improyement of our product or of our em- 
ployee relations. But how can we justify gifts to liberal arts 
colleges, especially to small ones?’’ 

An excellent statement,.Mr. Executive, and I congratulate 
your company on its contributions to higher education. I don’t 
want you to eliminate anything you are now doing. But are all 
your top personnel technically trained? What of your direc- 
tors, your sales and advertising and personnel staff? I would 
wager that a high percentage of this group went to liberal arts 
colleges. And where do most of the graduate students in sci- 
ence, who later do the pioneer work in your research laboratory, 
receive their basic undergraduate education? In the smaller lib- 
eral arts colleges. Check on this for yourself in your own com- 
pany. And how about your legal staff, or the law firm you 
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retain? Many of those lawyers prepared for law school in lib- 
eral arts colleges. Speaking of employee relationships, what is 
more conducive to a happy and efficient community than one 
with good schools, taught by graduates of liberal arts colleges? 
Or with good doctors and dentists and nurses, prepared in basic 
science in liberal arts colleges? 

Look for a moment at English, one of the basic subjects in the 
liberal arts curriculum. The teacher of English helps the stu- 
dent to enlarge his usable vocabulary, to cultivate his imagina- 
tion to produce new ideas, to submit these ideas to the rigorous 
tests of logic and of value judgment, and to organize them most 
effectively for oral or written presentation. In the study of 
literature, he does more than examine form or plot structure; he 
studies human personalities, the wellsprings of their actions and 
reactions, their systems of values. When you think of the mani- 
fold problems which face a business executive, what better prep- 
aration could he have for meeting them than such a course? No 
wonder so many top executives were once college majors in Eng- 
lish! If it is salesmen or advertising men we seek, the study of 
argumentation, of convincing by logical reasoning and of per- 
suading by adducing all the impelling motives to action, are 
taught chiefly in the English classroom. 

‘*But,’’ the corporation officer may interrupt, ‘‘many of your 
liberal arts students are women; some of your colleges are for 
women only. We employ practically no women college gradu- 
ates, and then only in secretarial posts. What stake have we in 
college education for women ?’’ 

I agree, sir, that your corporation may employ very few col- 
lege women, though there are hundreds of thousands of them in 
corporation posts. Your firm, however, does market its product 
to consumers, the majority of whom are women, and your con- 
tinued success‘ may depend upon the educated perception of 
values among your women customers. Also, women hold or in- 
herit half the property and wealth of America, including per- 
haps a large block of the stock certificates of this corporation ; 
an intelligent, well-educated group of stockholders can be a 
wonderful asset for enlightened management. I should not neg- 
lect to remind you, also, that wives exercise enormous influence 
over their husbands, whether those husbands are corporation 
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executives or engineers or research scientists or stockholders or 
merely buyers and sellers of your product—and wives who have 
been well educated in a liberal arts college should be able to con- 
tribute to the corporation’s success. 

‘*You may be right,’’ replies Mr. Executive, ‘‘but a good many 
of the benefits you mention might seem rather indirect in case of 
a stockholders’ suit. Doesn’t the law require a direct benefit ?’’ 

Twenty years ago, I reply, such an argument might have 
weighed heavily in a court case, but during more recent years 
the majority of our states, including New York, have passed 
enabling legislation for gifts by corporation management to the 
general support of education. During this past year a stock- 
holders’ suit in New Jersey, concerning a gift of the Smith 
Pump Company toward the department of political science at 
Princeton, became a famous test case, which was decided, in a 
ringing statement, favorably for donations to the general support 
of colleges, both in the lower and in the highest court of the 
state. The judge went so far as to state that it was not only 
the privilege, but the duty of corporations to support indepen- 
dent higher education. 

**Hold on a minute!’’ says Mr. Executive. ‘‘A privilege I 
might agree to, but why a duty!’’ 

Corporations, I reply, have the legal privileges of individuals ; 
why shouldn’t they also have duties? As an individual I feel a 
duty to support my family, my government, my church, my 
community chest and my alma mater. Corporations pay taxes 
to the government, they donate generously to community chests, 
to the Red Cross, and other charitable enterprises. I feel they 
have an especially strong reason for helping the independent 
colleges, in that such colleges are the stronghold of free enter- 
prise. If free enterprise disappears in higher education for 
lack of financial backing, free enterprise in business will also 
be on the way out. The duty of corporations to help the free 
colleges is, therefore, pretty much the duty of self-preservation. 

‘‘But what guarantee have we,’’ interrupts the executive, 
‘*that colleges do believe in freedom, at least in the kind of 
freedom we corporations are working for in America? We are 
disturbed by the reports that keep appearing in the papers, of 
Communists on college faculties, of radicalism among students, 
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of attacks on the free enterprise system. Why should we give to 
colleges if, in return, the colleges try to undermine our very 
foundations ?’’ 

I don’t blame you for being worried, Mr. Executive; so are 
we all. The whole world is torn by the ideological conflict be- 
tween free democracy and totalitarian communism, and the col- 
leges must leave no doubt as to where they stand. Personally, 
I believe there is no more wholesomely American institution, 
none more completely dedicated to the preservation and strength- 
ening of our freedom and our democracy, none more completely 
antithetic to all that the Communist Party stands for, than the 
liberal arts college. In them we try to teach young men and 
women to live in freedom, to accept the challenges of American 
citizenship, to make social democracy work. 

‘*Then why do you keep accused Communists on college facul- 
ties?’’ Mr. Executive asks. 

That is one of the most serious problems before our colleges 
today. One of the country’s most distinguished lawyers, A. 
Crawford Greene of San Francisco, recently put his opinion so 
clearly that I am inclined to accept it as my own: 


I am proud of the achievement of higher education. I 
have firm confidence in its high objectives, its integrity of 
purpose, its loyalty to our country and to the freedom on 
which our country rests. I believe that freedom in the 
classroom is as important as other freedoms; that it lies at 
the root of real education. I believe that this freedom can 
be abused ; that it is inevitable that from time to time it will 
be abused ; that such abuse must not be condoned ; that free- 
dom in the classroom is not license to attack our basic free- 
dom ; that Communists are enemies of our country and our 
freedom ; that no Communists should be employed in our in- 
stitutions in any capacity. . . . There is no question that 
our countrymen are in doubt as to where we stand... . 
What can be done to bring us out of this fog of uncertainty 
and hesitation and put us on our course? I believe there 
is a complete answer. It involves the issuance by our insti- 
tutions of our uniform statement on communism in higher 
education. It may be by common action, or by groups, but 
this is no place for diversity. ... I have the temerity to 
suggest a form. It is this: NO COMMUNIST SHALL 
TEACH IN THIS INSTITUTION. 
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I feel confident that college presidents would accept Mr. 
Greene’s statement. We must, however, preserve in the process 
another bulwark of American freedom—a man is presumed inno- 
cent until he has been proved guilty. Does refusal to answer a 
question by an investigating committee constitute proof of com- 
munism, or merely confusion in the witness’ mind as to his rights 
in the case? But if and when a teacher admits membership 
today in the Communist Party, or has such membership proved 
in court, dismissal must not be delayed. I should like to add, 
also, that the liberal arts college is the least likely place to look 
for Communists. I sincerely believe that the percentage of 
Communist college faculty members is infinitesimally small, 
that even this small number is being rooted out, and that cor- 
porations can donate to the colleges with the assurance that their 
gifts will help to protect, rather than to destroy, American 
liberties. 

Finally, I can assure you that our colleges are doing every- 
thing in their power to meet their financial needs and keep their 
independence. They have increased student tuition fees almost 
to the danger point; alumni funds and solicitation of individual 
donors occupy much of the college president’s time ; endowment 
funds are invested to bring the largest possible income consonant 
with safety of principal; the great foundations are willing to 
help with experiments, but are reluctant to underwrite current 
operations; parent churches in some cases are providing helpful 
support. But the gap between income and needs is still wide. 
Must higher education turn to the Federal Government for aid, 
and accept the inevitable accompanying controls? The free- 
enterprise corporation should reject this alternative as suicidal, 
and should resolve to join forces with independent colleges in 
the preservation of the freedoms we hold in common. 
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ITHIN recent years the question of federal] aid to education 
has again become a much discussed topic among educators. 
The financial plight of the private colleges and universities, both 
large and small, has made administrators everywhere conscious 
of the need for new sources of income, and in a number of cases 
college presidents who but a few years ago spurned any thought 
of assistance from the federal government are now openly advo- 
cating aid in some form or other. 

The major problem, however, is not whether the federal gov- 
ernment should or should not give aid to our institutions of 
higher learning, but how far it should proceed in this matter. 
The question of federal aid in many respects is merely an aca- 
demic one, since for the last decade there has been scarcely a 
college or university that has not received financial assistance 
of one sort or another. The G. I. Bill following the Second 
World War and now the Teague Bill for veterans of the Korean 
War have provided a measure of support for almost every type 
of school by furnishing aid to ex-servicemen wishing to continue 
their education. During both wars, the government awarded 
large sums of money to colleges and universities for research, 
and this program in a modified form is still being carried on. 
Nearly every school eligible has now availed itself of the benefits 
of Social Security. The Eighty-first Congress authorized $300 
million as a permanent revolving loan fund for the construction 
of student and faculty housing. Because of the Korean War 
the sum was reduced to $40 million to be used only if such con- 
struction were ‘‘defense related,’’ but there are indications that 
steps will be taken to make additional funds available.’ 

There have been varying opinions as to the exact value which 
these benefits have had for the small private college. Although 
the G. I. Bill made it possible for a veteran to attend the school 
of his own choice by paying for tuition whatever the cost might 

1 Adams, Arthur 8., ‘‘The President’s Annual Report,’’ The Educa- 
tional Record. July, 1952, p. 297. 
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be, the Teague Bill tends to discriminate against the higher- 
priced private colleges in favor of the less-expensive state-sup- 
ported institutions by providing that a fixed sum of money be 
paid directly to each individual, regardless of what the total ex- 
pense might be. For the most part, government research grants 
have gone to the larger uriversities, although a recent survey 
has revealed that most of our scientists are products of the 
smaller institutions.? There are some who argue that in reality 
Social Security is not a form of federal aid in the real sense of 
the term since the instructor and the college contribute to it, 
making the government more of a trustee of the fund rather 
than the dispenser of financial aid. Those taking this point of 
view also assert that the loan fund for student and faculty hous- 
ing is a loan, not a gift, and the interest charged, while perhaps 
lower than that to be found elsewhere, for the most part, does 
represent an adequate return upon the government’s investment 
comparable to that received from bonds and other securities. 
These arguments are, to be sure, cogent, but the fact does re- 
main that all such things do provide benefits in one form or 
other, and as such are a type of federal aid. At present the gov- 
ernment provides close to $500 million a year in the form of 
research projects, scholarships, veteran tuition grants and capital 
investments.® 

Historically, federal aid to higher education goes back even 
further. Tax exemption has always been a very real benefit to 
all schools both private and public. The Land Grant Act of 
1862 set a precedent for federal intervention in state-supported 
colleges and universities by ‘‘donating public lands to the several 
states and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts.’’ In 1890 the so-called 
**Second Morrill Act’’ provided that a grant of $25,000 be given 
annually to each of the ‘‘land-grant’’ colleges. It is clear to 
opponents and proponents of federal aid alike, that since the 
principle of giving money to the state schools has already been 
established, there can be very little argument against increasing 

2 Goodrich, H. B., Knapp, R. H., and Boehm, A. W., ‘‘The Origins of 
U. 8. Scientists,’’ Scientific American. July, 1951, pp. 15-17. 

8’ Fine, Benjamin, ‘‘Education in Review,’’ The New York Times, De- 
cember 14, 1952. 
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the amount of the support now given. It is also obvious that 
any substantial increase would work a further hardship on the 
private schools already confronted by serious financial problems. 
Unable to compete with adequately financed public institutions 
they would be forced either to look for new sources of income 
or to accept public support and with it a possible loss of their 
cherished independence. It is with this plight of the small 
private college that this paper is concerned. 

During the past few years, the private college which normally 
has had a difficult time financing itself has been confronted by 
new problems. Rising costs and declining enrolments have 
caused many to operate on a deficit. Inflation has decreased the 
value of endowments so that a number are resorting to risky 
ventures in order to earn higher returns on their small endowed 
funds, a policy which can easily become disastrous in the event 
of a sudden business recession. At the same time that tuition 
receipts and endowed earnings are down, faculty salaries and 
administrative costs have jumped 100-200%. Salaries have 
risen and still lag 40% behind the rise in the cost of living.‘ 
As it is now, they are not attracting enough brilliant young 
people into teaching. When it is considered that our colleges 
not only train the bulk of our nation’s leaders but also under- 
take much basic theoretical research, essential to industry yet of 
a nature which industry itself cannot assume, it can be seen 
that this weakening of the teaching profession will in time have 
serious consequences for everyone. It is a situation that cannot 
continue for long. To make matters even worse, high taxes 
now make it difficult for individuals who in the past have given 
substantial gifts to educational institutions to accumulate large 
fortunes. Tuition charges, the major source of income, have 
now been raised so high on a number of campuses that further 
increases will drive students elsewhere. As it is, there is a 
danger that some colleges may serve only the privileged few 
unless more scholarship funds are obtained to attract students 
otherwise unable to pay the price. 

Aside from these financial difficulties, there are a number of 
other reasons why more attention is now being given to the 
matter of federal aid. Our national economy has now reached 

4*‘*Education,’’ Time. December 1, 1952, pp. 48-49. 
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a point where government intervention is not uncommon. Price 
supports and subsidies to certain agricultural and industrial 
groups have made us less hesitant about accepting federal aid 
of any sort than in the past. During periods of emergency the 
government has provided various kinds of financial assist- 
ance to certain business concerns adversely affected by conditions 
yet whose existence has been considered essential to the na- 
tional welfare, and many an educator has wondered why the 
same policy should not be extended to include our colleges since 
they, too, are of prime importance. A national manpower policy 
which drains away the youth of the country into the armed 
services should be offset by a program of government subsidies 
during such a period until enrolments are again normal. Such 
persons point to the success of the universities in European coun- 
tries where a program of government aid has not resulted in 
any serious political interference. The aid already received 
from the federal government by our own colleges has not in any 
way endangered their independence, and these persons say that 
if extended further with proper safeguards would strengthen 
them without serious loss of freedom. 

Advocates of federal aid claim a number of advantages for it, 
while minimizing dangers that might accrue. The colleges and 
the government alone can provide sufficient funds to end the 
present policy of deficit financing on so many campuses. Fed- 
eral aid would also improve the quality of the small private col- 
lege. There are many such schools struggling along year after 
year unable to grow or to render real service, reluctant to merge 
with one another to become strong institutions, and yet unwill- 
ing to go out of existence. These could be converted into fine 
schools if properly supported and as such could render excellent 
service to the nation. The very fact that our state universities 
have managed to maintain their integrity and have been rela- 
tively free of politics, so it is held, is a good indication that 
public support does not necessarily mean political interference, 
if a wise policy is followed. 

It must be admitted that these arguments have an attraction 
for administrators facing financial difficulties, but such advan- 
tages are more than offset by certain distinet disadvantages. 
Federal aid would of necessity result in a measure of govern- 
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mental control which in time would increase rather than lessen. 
The source of income is always a potential source of control. 
Furthermore, since patronage plays a rather prominent part in 
the appointment of officers in our departments of justice, state 
and post office, there is no reason for assuming that it could be 
entirely kept out of the realm of education. There is always a 
danger that such a program might eventuate in the development 
of a large unwieldy bureaucracy which might in time become out 
of touch with the local situations on the various campuses, even 
to the point of initiating policies incompatible with the best in- 
terests of the small private college. The expense of administer- 
ing such a plan would be very great. Past experience has shown 
that governmental costs are almost always higher than those of 
private concerns undertaking the same work. It is almost axio- 
matic that any dollar going to Washington from the various 
states and returning to them becomes smaller in the process. 
For these reasons alone, if for no other, our state colleges and 
universities should be primarily supported by their respective 
commonwealths rather than by the federal government. 

There is always the possibility that a comprehensive program 
of federal aid to all colleges, both public and private, might 
lower rather than raise the quality of higher education. In time 
it would have a leveling effect, improving sub-standard schools 
at the expense of the better schools. The impartial distribution 
of aid based upon an arbitrary standard such as need, student 
enrolment or type of program, would in time work to the dis- 
advantage of the better institutions, which would be brought 
down to the level of the average. The valuable service which 
they now perform in setting up new standards and in pioneering 
new programs which challenge other colleges would be lost. 
Almost inevitably there would be a general lowering of admission 
standards. The tax-paying public would rightfully believe that 
any high school graduate, regardless of his class rank, should be 
allowed to attend the college of his choice, since in effect it 
would be receiving a considerable part of its support from public 
funds. The effect which this would have upon the general aca- 
demic standards of the colleges is all too apparent. 

Federal aid would destroy the unique balance now existing 
between the private and public colleges, which works to the ad- 
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vantage of both. If substantial financial assistance were given 
only to the state-supported institutions, it would eventually de- 
stroy most of the independent colleges which in time would be 
unable ta compete with well-financed schvols offering similar 
programs at low cos:. If, on the other hand, considerable aid 
were given to both types of institutions, there would be few, if 
any, private colleges left by the very fact that both would now 
be publicly supported. In either case, it would end the present 
wholesome rivalry between the public and private colleges which 
has worked to the advantage of both. The state-supported in- 
stitutions have had a profound democratic influence upon the 
private colleges, helping to prevent them from becoming schools 
for the privileged few. The independent colleges, in turn, have 
set an example of high academic standards and independence 
from political control which has had a very beneficial effect upon 
the state schools. This unique balance between the two types 
of institutions has been one of the strong features of higher edu- 
cation in America. 

It is also possible that an extensive program of federal aid 
might have a very undesirable effect upon the students them- 
selves. Perhaps one of the most valuable experiences for many 
attending college is that of self-support through part-time em- 
ployment. To be sure, it loses much of its value when students 
are forced to work such long hours that it seriously interferes 
with their academic work and with their participation in the 
activities of the college. But in the main, it has been very worth- 
while training for life, and many an alumnus has considered it 
one of his most beneficial experiences. Any program providing 
an education at very little or no cost might deprive our young 
people of their ingenuity and spirit of self-reliance. A college 
education is more than the acquisition of academic knowledge. 
Unless it trains individuals to assume responsibilities, to meet 
and solve challenging problems, to develop sound character and 
to get along with others, it has not succeeded. Quite frequently, 
these things have gained as much outside of the classroom as in 
it. A program providing all or a large part of one’s college ex- 
penses might in reality have a somewhat negative effect upon 
the student. 

There is little question but that in time an elaborate program 
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of financial assistance from the federal government would work 
to the disadvantage of the small church-related college. The 
historical tradition of separation of church and state almost cer- 
tainly would deprive such schools of much, if any, aid. It is 
possible that increased support from their religious organiza- 
tions might offset some of the advantages gained by rival schools 
receiving federal aid, but in time they could not escape being 
adversely affected. These schools of which there are a consider- 
able number, not only have done much to provide religious 
leaders, both clergy and laity alike, but they have had a pro- 
found moral and spiritual influence upon those institutions that 
are not church-related. Democracy was founded upon the 
Judaeo-Christian belief in the dignity and supreme worth of the 
human personality. It is built upon a conviction that because 
men are moral beings they will respect the rights of each other 
with a minimum of interference from the state. The best gov- 
ernment is that which governs least, and political organizations 
exist not that men may serve them but in order that they may 
serve the people. It would be regrettable were we to weaken 
our church-related institutions which have made such a vital con- 
tribution to our national welfare, by an extended program of 
federal aid which would discriminate against them. To give 
them public support would end their independence; to deny it 
to them while making it available in substantial amounts to 
others, would work undue hardships upon them. In either case, 
it would weaken the small church-related college, which would be 
unfortunate for all of our higher education. 

The few advantages which an extended program of federal 
aid might have for the small private college would more than be 
offset by the serious consequences which would follow for them 
and for that matter for all of higher education. Nevertheless, 
the present financial difficulties of our independent colleges can- 
not continue for long without some improvement. Within six 
or seven years it is expected that the number of students wishing 
to attend college will be so large as to create new problems of 
more students on our campuses than can be adequately accom- 
modated. But 1960 is a number of years away and in the mean- 
time something must be done. It is even possible that the swollen 
enrolments of the future may not solve but rather may aggravate 
the problem, since some way must be found then to provide the 
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necessary new buildings and facilities and to increase endow- 
ments to take care of the expected influx, and an increased num- 
ber of tuitions alone will not provide the answer. The point is 
that the present crisis is really one of long standing although 
perhaps somewhat more serious now than in the past, and it 
promises to continue unless a real solution can be found. Fur- 
ther federal aid is not a panacea. 

Numerous suggestions are now being made as to how the pri- 
vate colleges may best solve their present financial difficulties. 
It is urged that they be more economical in their planning. 
Beardsley Ruml, well-known economist, has with some justifica- 
tion pointed out that the inefficiency of the college is not so 
much in the management of its buildings and grounds, nor in 
excessive non-teaching overhead, nor in the bad handling of its 
endowment funds, as it is in the fact that ‘‘the administration 
has lost control of the faculty and the faculty has lost control of 
the curriculum.’ By this, Mr. Ruml does not mean that the 
administration should dictate or be in a position to dictate what 
should be taught, nor does he suggest that one faculty member 
should meddle in the courses of another, but rather that the fac- 


ulty as a group restudy the curriculum as a whole in order that 
unnecessary course duplication and waste-of teaching hours be 
eliminated. 


A recent study by a special twelve-man commission of the As- 
sociation of American Universities has suggested several ways of 
increasing college income. According to its report, research con- 
tracts should be made to cover all expenses so as to eliminate the 
present problem of having such agreements cover only direct 
expenses, thus leaving the campus itself to pay the overhead. 
It goes on to urge that there be a more definite manpower policy 
to prevent the rise and fall of enrolments and the national con- 
fusion about student deferments which continually plague the 
colleges. The commission further proposes that a more inten- 
sive effort be made to solicit corporation and alumni giving. It 
expresses an opinion that more support should be forthcoming 
from the various churches for their own schools, through greater 
financial aid to them and through stimulating more promising 
young people to attend them. It urges that the 3000 foundations 


5 Ruml, Beardsley, ‘‘ Business Financial Cooperation with the Liberal Arts 
Colleges,’’ The Educational Record. July, 1952, p. 354. 
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now in existence give more money to higher education and that 
the new ones being established set aside a larger part of their 
funds for such purposes. Finally, it is held that since com- 
munities benefit from the presence of a college or university in 
their midst, their support should be encouraged.® 

All of these suggestions have merit. There are few institu- 
tions where further economies such as Mr. Ruml has urged could 
not be made without very beneficial results, and the recommen- 
dations of the twelve-man commission are most timely. None of 
these, however, strikes at the real heart of the problem. If the 
small private college is to win more support it must persuade 
the public that it is performing a real service. Once this is 
done, the potential sources of income such as corporations, foun- 
dations, community groups, wealthy individuals and the like, will 
increasingly regard it as a very worth-while institution deserving 
a maximum amount of assistance. Several years ago, in an ad- 
dress before the American Alumni Council at Harvard, Arnaud 
C. Marts, president of the fund-raising firm of Marts and Lundy, 
Inc., expressed an opinion that during the last few decades the 
independent colleges have made three serious errors. By saying 
that the days of large gifts to higher education are past, they 
have discouraged giving from wealthy individuals. Their ‘‘fear 
approach,’’ expressed in claims that the private school would go 
out of existence unless substantial financial assistance were forth- 
coming, has revived demands for federal aid. Most important 
of all, the colleges have failed to give the public an adequate un- 
derstanding of the basic function of higher education and its 
significance for the economic, political, cultural and spiritual 
life of the nation." The day is past when the independent col- 
lege can live only unto itself. If the public can be made to 
realize the numerous ways in which it and all of higher educa- 
tion have contributed to all areas of endeavor, enriching the life 
of each individual through trained leadership, technological re- 
search and cultural influence, people in turn will be more willing 
to provide help for it. 

6 Millett, John D., Financing Higher Education in the United States. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 1952. 

* Marts, Arnaud C., ‘‘Trends in Giving and Fund-Raising for Colleges 
and Universities,’’ Association of American Colleges Bulletin. October, 
1950, pp. 361-373. 
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The small private colleges were established to serve a real 
need in American higher education. Most of them were founded 
by religious groups, anxious to perpetuate the spiritual and 
moral ideals of the Judaeo-Christian faith of which American 
democracy became the political expression. Their independence 
assured them the necessary freedom of thought to pursue these 
Objectives, while at the same time making it possible for them to 
be highly selective in the quality of their faculty and students 
so as to attain a measure of academic excellence. Originally 
small in size, they provided a highly personalized type of in- 
struction. Historically, these were the reasons for their exist- 
ence. Unfortunately, with the passing of time these purposes 
have become somewhat obscured. In many cases, the private 
colleges have lost sight of the ideals which motivated their estab- 
lishment, and have divested themselves of most of their religious 
and moral influences. Independence in some instances has been 
regarded as meaning an ivory-towered existence apart from the 
community. Small classes have given way to large enrolments 
in an effort to increase income from tuition receipts. Emphasis 
upon the training of the mind has frequently been replaced by a 
desire to offer vocational courses similar to those given at other 
types of institutions. A confused public has become somewhat 
indifferent to the plight of the small private college. 

There is a very real need for the small independent college 
and once this has been fully understood by everyone, increased 
support will be forthcoming. It is interesting to observe that 
in certain European countries where there has been an estab- 
lished church supported by taxation, a strong free church has 
existed alongside of it, not infrequently manifesting more vitality 
and power. Federal aid is not the solution to the problems of 
the small private college in our own country. The real answer 
is in giving the public a better understanding of the nature and 
function of higher education. It has been said that the inde- 
pendent college has always faced a period of crisis and that the 
‘present one is but another in its long history. Its ability to. 
weather the present storm will rest largely upon its ability to 
recapture the ideals that motivated its establishment and in 
turn to awaken a dormant public to a realization of its need for 
existence. 





THE PROJECTION OF FACULTY BUDGET COST 


L. 8. WOODBURNE 
DEAN, COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


HERE may have been a time in the hazy past when the ability 

to forecast the financial needs of colleges or universities was 
not important. That happy condition can be true of scarcely 
a single institution at the present time. Some of the colleges 
and universities which are having financial difficulty are them- 
selves at fault in regard to some of the difficulty. The particu- 
lar tools for forecasting university needs have not been available 
until recently. Yet, the kinds of decisions made twenty-five or 
thirty years ago are some of the main reasons for an inflexible 
or flexible staff condition, and, consequently, of an inflexible or 
flexible financial situation. 

It will not excite controversy to state that around three- 
quarters of all college or university budgets is expended for fac- 
ulty, administrative and non-academic salaries. While almost 
no one will take exception to this statement, some officials will 
fail to see the connection between this and budget planning. 
The truth is that if we have most of the elements of staff com- 
plexity in our hands, we should be able to do some reasonably 
safe budget planning. 

A beginning along these lines was suggested in recent years 
in ‘‘Size of Faculty and College Cost’” and ‘‘ Fixed Overhead 
Charges.’’? Much more must be done, however, to demonstrate 
how the various considerations of staff enter into the future 
projection of budgets. One of the particularly critical facets of 
faculty service and replacement is the rate of retirement as re- 
lated to the size of the entire faculty. If the rate of retirement 
will free sufficient money for adequate replacements, a reasonable 
rate of promotions, and some merit salary increases, the morale 
and effectiveness of the faculty can be maintained. At the other 
extreme, if the retirements are reduced almost to zero the prob- 
“lem becomes much more severe. In fact, the budget will need 
to increase regularly each year until an increase in retirements 
can balance the cost of promotions and merit increases. 

Before proceeding to a description of method or discussion 

1 Association of American Colleges Bulletin, May, 1951. 

2 College § University Business, March, 1952. 
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or precise figures, it would be well to state the assumptions on 
which the present study is based. The attempt will be made to 
develop a means of projecting faculty budget needs as this is 
related to the incidence of retirements. The study is based in 
this section on the assumption of a stable enrolment. The other 
avenue of making positions available, that is, resignation or 
death, is not included in these calculations because the cost of 
replacement comes very close to equaling the free salary. This 
may not be true in each instance, but will average close to the 
money available. For the keenest competition in any comparable 
group of institutions is seldom for established full professors, 
but for younger vigorous assistant and associate professors who 
may be called to a higher rank and salary. One other aspect of 
this study is the inclusion of a tiny fraction of budget to assure 
a slow but steady development and growth in quality of staff 
and program. Many times an extra thousand dollars will per- 
mit the appointment of a more mature assistant professor rather 
than an instructor with no experience. In addition, as programs 
are developed and strengthened or as enrolment shifts, inside 
the institution to graduate study, an additional appointment is 
needed occasionally. These are the factors requiring a fraction 
of budget for slow growth and development. Finally, the at- 
tempt will be made to add to this stable picture the elements of 
various shifts in enrolment. 

Among the colleges and universities of the country there is 
tremendous variation in the retirement rate of faculty. The 
older institutions with a long and stable history should have a 
retirement list in which faculty retire nearly at a rate indicated 
by the numbers of total faculty divided by the normal service 
period. Theoretically, then, if the faculty numbers 100 and the 
normal service period is 20 years, the stable retirement rate is 
5 per year. Younger colleges or universities or those who have 
experienced a sharp change in size or function since the war, 
will find their retirement rate much lower in proportion to total 
numbers of faculty. Because of these historic shifts, the retire- 
ment rate may be as low as 1 in 100, or even 200, faculty. Such 
differences in retirement pose hard, inflexible, budget facts which 
cannot be ignored without serious loss in the quality of educa- 
tion offered to young people. The facts and calculations will 
speak more convincingly than any further general considerations. 
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Retirements have had an important place in any long-time 
staff or budget calculation. It is known that they have a marked 
effect on the rate at which new appointments can be made. They 
have just as noticeable an effect on stable or increasing budget 
costs, particularly during the present ‘‘tight’’ budget period. 
For, unless the money released by retirements can take care of 
adequate replacements and, also, leave a reasonable balance for 
promotions and merit increase, the budget total must be in- 
creased or the quality of teaching suffers. Few of us have ever 
calculated how rapid a retirement rate is needed to provide this 
budget flexibility. And, at times, officials find they are faced 
with an expanding budget, a large part of which might very 
well be traced to the lack of consideration for the retirement 
factor in the formulation of administrative policies of the past. 

Under ordinary circumstances, 40 years of service would cover 
the active teaching career of the average faculty person. If the 
faculty reached retirement in uniform numbers each year, the 
pexcentage of staff retiring annually would be 2.5% of the total 
staff. This percentage is valid whether the staff be 100, 450, or 
1000. Except for a few unusual years it would be safe to as- 
sume that the retirements never exceed the indicated 2.5%. 
Any institution has occasionally low periods of retirement and 
these cause real budget difficulties. For purposes of compari- 
son, let us set down three different retirement conditions and 
see how the problem can be worked out under each condition. 
The lowest retirement rate seen by the writer in an established 
institution was 3 retirements a year for a ten-year period in a 
faculty of 445. If this will serve as a minimum and the 2.5% 
rate serve as a maximum, let us choose a middle position and see 
how the problem can be worked out under all three conditions. 


I MINIMUM RETIREMENT 


3 retirements yearly—faculty 445 
3 x $8,000 average salary $24,000 available 
3 replacements at $4,700 14,100 


$ 9,900 savings 


Promotions—25 at $500 12,500 
Merit increases—115 at $250 28,750 


$41,250 needed 
9,900 savings 


$31,350 
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In order to allow a minimum of growth and development in 
this large faculty 


Provide $3,300 for improvement of student advising 
8,500 for head of a department 


27700 } to build programs to Ph.D. level 


8,500 for returns from leave aside from 
replacement cost. 


$29,700 
31,350 


$61,050 


In a faculty of this size this amount is needed to maintain a 
decent faculty morale and to avoid a completely static program. 
As compared to a total salary budget of $3,500,000 this repre- 
sents an increase annually of 1.74%. 


II MEDIAN RETIREMENT 


6.75 retirements per year—445 faculty 
6.75 x $8,000 average salary $54,000 available 
6.75 x $4,700 replacements 31,725 


$22,275 savings 
Promotions 25 at $500 $12,500 
Merit increases—115 @ $250 $28,750 


$41,250 needed 
less 22,275 savings 


18,975 
For slow development 29,700 


$48,675 
Divided by $3,500,000 equal 1.39% annual increase 


ITl MAXIMUM RETIREMENT 
14 retirements per year—445 faculty 


11 x $8,000 average salary $88,000 available 
11 x $4,700 replacements 51,700 


$36,300 savings 
Promotions—25 at $500 $12,500 
Merit increases—115 at $250 28,750 


$41,250 needed 
36,300 savings 


$ 4,950 
For slow development 29,700 


$34,650 
Divided by $3,500,000 equals .9% annual increase 
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The percentages represented by these calculations do not seem 
large, and yet they are extremely important. By that is meant 
that any one of the above increases would assure the maintenance 
of faculty morale in critical ways by means of a regular program 
of promotions. They also permit some slow development that 
avoids completely static conditions and give a modicum of real 
support to faculty aspirations for improved programs. 

It could be argued that the amount for slow development was 
not necessary. While it is true that under extreme budget re- 
strictions program development could be dispensed with for a 
year or two, to omit it for a longer time would stifle the en- 
thusiasm which is also the driving force of the stimulating 
teacher. The figures for promotions and salary increase are the 
lowest that can be used safely. These are only possible if the 
salary scale is reasonably competitive, and then if inequities 
have been largely eliminated. 

Even if the item of program development were eliminated, it 
is clear that the cost of replacements, promotions and merit in- 
creases could just barely be met when the retirements are at 
the maximum. Under no other than maximum retirements can 
we expect to have a stable budget. Under either the minimum 
retirements or that of the middle position an annual increase in 
budget is to be expected, and is indeed imperative, unless fac- 
tory morale is to deteriorate. Incentive is as necessary in teach- 
ing as in business. Some other adjustments in the sums used 
in these calculations are possible, but even if replacements were 
made at a lower salary figure and promotions cost less, the basic 
factor remains. That is, unless retirements are at the maximum, 
there will inevitably be an annual budget increase which must 
be planned for. It should be remembered, furthermore, that 
this budget increase will continue until the maximum retirement 
rate has been reached. The amount will vary, of course, as the 
retirements shift from 3 to 6.75 and on up to the full 2.5% of 
the total faculty size. 

All of these calculations have been based on a stable enrolment 
and consequently a reasonably stable staff. The problem out- 
lined above is complicated but not essentially altered by changes 
in enrolment. In terms of intelligent budget planning let us 
see how these two major factors combine. 

As was outlined in College and University Business, March 
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1952, under the title ‘‘ Fixed Overhead Charges’’ the functional 
relation between enrolment and budget need is not a straight 
line proportion, at a fixed cost per student, but a smoothed 
S-shaped curve which takes into account the added students 
which can be accommodated in existing sections and then shows 
the point at which new sections have to be added. If the figures 
used in ‘‘ Fixed Overhead Charges’’ are considered as valid for 
enrolment increase, a student body of 6,500 students, at a stu- 
dent-faculty ratio of 17 to 1, corresponds to a salary budget of 
$3,550,000; while at a student-faculty ratio of 15 to 1, it corre- 
sponds to a salary budget of $3,820,000. This difference could 
also represent salary increases since the former article was 
written. 

If we use 6,500 students as a base with a $3,550,000 budget, an 
increase in students of 10% by 1955 would result in an enrol- 
ment of 7,200 students and a budget of $3,660,000; if the regis- 
tration rose to 25% increase by 1957 the related budget would 
be $3,930,000. Finally, if enrolments rise by 50%, by 1960 the 
budget needed would be $4,160,000. The only real duplication 
between these two budget problems is the allowance for slow 
development and strengthening of the program. For this could 
also take care in part of some of the enrolment. The enrolment 
increase suggested here minus the amount for development of 
program will represent the following percentage budget in- 
creases over the total base budget. 


10% increase in students less $20,000-development 2.53% 
25% increase in students less $20,000-development 10.1 
50% increase in students less $20,000-development 17.1 


Since we have subtracted the figures for slow development be- 
fore getting the above percentages, these figures must be added 
to the calculations of increased budget worked out on the basis 
of retirement and slow strengthening of the program. If the 
college or university with minimum retirement figures until 1960 
experienced the indicated enrolment shifts, the resultant figures 
for both factors would be: 


Per cent par " Budget In- Promotions Total 


of In- crease for Years Minus Re- Budget 
crease sent Enrolment tirements Per cent 


6,500 $3,550,000 
10 7,150 , 3.52 6.05 $3,764,775 
25 8,125 : 7.39 17.40 $4,167,700 
50 9,750 ; 14.25 31.35 $4,662,925 
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The reason for the increasing percentages on promotions minus 
retirement is because your base is constant at $3,550,000. If 
‘the changing budgets were used in 1955, 1957, and 1960, the 
annual retirement percentage would be constant at 1.74%. 

No attempt has been made here to outline all the elements en- 
tering into budget planning and projection. The impact of re- 
tirements on budget and the larger one of enrolment increase 
are all that is here suggested, and suggested in terms of a method 
others may find useful. Whatever other problems college and 
university officials have to deal with, the problem of the projec- 
tion of budget demands is perhaps the most critical. It is 
hoped that this paper will help many of them to see their own 
problem more clearly. 





ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE OFFICIALS ON CERTAIN 
ASPECTS OF THE U. S. EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE PROGRAM ~— 


HAROLD MENDELSOHN AND §8. J. NIEFELD 
Bureau or Socian ScIENCE RESEARCH, AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


SIN CE 1948 several thousand foreign students have been ma- 
triculated in American colleges under the auspices of the 
Smith-Mundt Act (Public Law 402, 80th Congress) and the 
Fulbright Act (Public Law 584, 79th Congress). The presence 
of these students has posed a number of problems for college 
officials responsible for administering the U. S. educational ex- 
change program on their campuses. Specifically, these problems 
fall into four categories : 
1. What is the general worth of the program? Is it doing an 
effective job? 
2. Do American colleges make use of Foreign Student Ad- 
visers? What can Foreign Student Advisers do to imple- 
ment the objectives of the program ? 


. Are present college facilities adequate for absorbing addi- 
tional foreign students? 

. What are some of the things that college administrators 
recommend for making the student exchange program more 
effective than it is now? 


At the beginning of 1953 the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange was called upon by a Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to give its 
appraisal of certain aspects of the educational exchange program 
of the Department of State. 

By mailing a questionnaire to 300 academic institutions which 
have had first-hand experience with United States-sponsored ex- 
change students, it was hoped that some information might be 
obtained regarding the reactions of college educators to the types 
of problems outlined. This paper represents an analysis of re- 
sponses to the questionnaires submitted by 193 academic institu- 
tions in the United States. 

Almost all the academic: institutions (94%) which returned 
questionnaires are of the liberal arts university type. About 
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four-fifths are co-educational ; 6% are schools for men only and 
15% for women only. 

Schools of all sizes were represented in the sample. Over one- 
fourth of the institutions have less than 1,000 students; about 
one-third have student bodies ranging from 1,000 to 3,999; 
somewhat less than one-fourth of the respondents have from 
4,000 to 7,999 students, and one-sixth of the schools have more 
than 8,000 students enrolled. In one case, no data on the num- 
ber of students were available. 


College Admimstrators Consider the Educational Exchange 
Program to be Worthwhile and Effective. 


Asked whether in their opinion ‘‘the educational exchange 
program as carried out by the Educational Exchange Service of 
the Department of State [was] worthwhile,’’ approximately 
nine-tenths of the replies from the academic institutions in the 
sample [193] were affirmative without qualifications... Typical 
of this type of opinion was the response of the president of a 
large nationally known engineering college : 


In my opinion, one dollar spent in this type of program 


may make it unnecessary to spend hundreds if not thousands 
of dollars in defense. 


However, a small number (8) of respondents had reservations 
about the general worth of the program. 


We consider the educational exchange program to be 
worthwhile, but only insofar as students are carefully se- 
lected and screened for ability and for an earnest desire to 
gain an understanding of the countries in which they study 
as well as to benefit themselves from both professional and 
general education points of view. 


One respondent did not see any merit in the program gen- 
erally, and eleven colleges did not comment on the question at all. 

Coupled with the belief that the U. S. educational exchange 
program is a meritorious one, was the opinion voiced by 87% 
of the respondents that all in all the program was ‘‘doing an 
effective job.’’ Of this group, however, 24% manifested some 

1 It should be borne in mind that the response of the educators polled for 
the most part represent impressions based upon personal experiences and 
observations, rather than upon systematic empirical study. 
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reservations; 1% claimed it was not effective; and 10% did not 
comment. 


A Majority of the Responding College Officials Felt that Foreign 
Student Advisers in Fact Help Exchangees to Learn about the 
U.S. 


Foreign students assigned to American universities frequently 
may be helped by advisers selected primarily to be of service to 
them, according to the findings. Before considering the effec- 
tiveness of Foreign Student Advisers, however, it is of interest 
to note how many of the respondent colleges reported having 
advisers of this type. Over three-fourths of the. institutions 
polled do have such advisers. Only 8% reported no Foreign 
Student Advisers, while about one-sixth of the respondents did 
not answer the question. 

Most of the academic institutions indicated that Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisers are in a position to aid U. S. exchange students to 
learn about life in the United States (60%). 

In many cases, affirmative replies to this question contained 
specific illustrations of how Foreign Student Advisers helped 
exchangees to understand the United States. For example, the 
president of an Eastern woman’s college wrote: 


Last year in the spring vacation [the foreign student ad- 
viser] took a group of foreign students to Washington 
where .. . they visited the National Gallery, House, Senate, 
Supreme Court, a Point-[V meeting, and met or saw various 
important officials including the President. This proved a 
high point in the year’s experience for many of the group. 


Some respondents emphasized the importance for the U. S. 
sponsored exchange students of a knowledge of American family 
life. An administrator of one university pointed up this aspect 
of the Foreign Student Adviser’s duties: 


Aside from aiding the students in mapping out their 
studies and giving them advise in general, I make a point of 
trying to have them entertained in American homes. 


Six per cent of the colleges qualified their contention that 
Foreign Student Advisers can be helpful. The reservations 
were mainly that more funds would have to be made available 
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before advisers could really aid exchangees in learning about 
the United States: 


If we were in a position financially to undertake tours to 
industrial plants, museums, and the like, it would add con- 
siderably to their knowledge as to how America really 
works. 


Thirty-seven per cent of the college administrators did not 
answer the question on whether, ‘‘ Foreign Student Advisers are 
in a position to aid foreign students to learn about the United 
States.’’ Four administrators (2%) thought that Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisers were not in such a position. One administrator 
claimed he was not able to judge from his experience. 

In addition to indicating whether Foreign Student Advisers 
are considered helpful, respondents were asked to suggest ways 
in which non-administrative activities of these advisers could be 
improved. Ninety of the respondents (47%) noted suggestions, 
some colleges offering several recommendations for improving 
this part of the program. Table I indicates the more frequently 
suggested measures. 


TABLE I 


‘*How could the non-administrative aspect of Foreign Student Advisers’ 
activities be improved?’’ 


SUGGESTION FREQUENCY 


Arrangement of tours and orientation programs for foreign 

students 23 
Allocation of funds to reduce teaching time of faculty For- 

eign Student Advisers 21 
Conference of student advisers or comparison of student ad- 

viser methods . 9 
State Department orientation program for Foreign Student 

Advisers ie 4 
Other, miscellaneous suggestions (each made by no more 

than two institutions) 40 


Total suggestions 97 




















About one-fourth of the recommendations included suggestions 
for more travel by exchangees: 


Individuals can be of great help by taking [exchange] 
students into their homes, during holidays or week-ends. 
If funds were available, field trips, supervised by the Foreign 
Student Adviser, could be organized to near-by towns, with 
entertainment furnished by local groups. 
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Over one-fifth of the recommendations suggested that Foreign 
Student Advisers could be much more effective if they were 
partially relieved of their teaching duties or burdensome admin- 
istrative tasks. An administrator of a university in the East 
remarked : 

Foreign Student Advisers can be helpful in aiding foreign 
students to learn about the United States, but in order to be 
thoroughly effective, the advisor should be free from burden- 
some administrative detail and should be of sufficient rank 
within the university, to be able to bring the resources of 
the university and community together for the benefit of the 
students. 

About 40% of the suggestions were recommendations for the 
most part not unlike those noted above, but tailored to local 


conditions. 


Most Colleges Reported Having Facilities for Absorbing More 
Foreign Students. 


One problem encountered by college administrators in the face 
of proposed expansion of United States-sponsored student ex- 
change programs is that of adequate facilities. In order to find 
out whether such facilities were available, the academic per- 
sonnel in the sample were asked, ‘‘Do you believe that our uni- 
versities have enough room for the absorption of additional 
foreign students at the graduate and undergraduate levels, under 
the program as presently conducted?”’ 

Eighty-nine per cent of the administrators replying to the 
question felt that at least for the present and immediate future 
such absorption can be accomplished. Fifty per cent of the re- 
spondents offered an unqualified affirmative answer to the query, 
while another 5% thought that small colleges in particular could 
enroll more exchangees.? 


The large universities have approximately 3% of their 
enrollment in foreign students. Smaller colleges have less 
than one-half of one per cent. A widespread distribution 
of foreign students in all universities and colleges would 
accomplish the purpose of better acquaintance with Ameri- 
2It is altogether likely that a number of administrators interpreted the 

question as applying to all foreign exchangees rather than to those spon- 
sored specifically by the United States government. 
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ean life and culture as it is lived not only in large cities 

but in small towns and rural areas of our land. 

Thirty-four per cent qualified an affirmative reply in some 
fashion. The largest number of these—13% of all respondents 
—felt that additional funds would be needed for expansion: 


I believe that our universities and colleges can absorb 
many more foreign students at both graduate and under- 
graduate levels under the present program, provided of 
course that the financing of educational exchanges does not 
fall on the already overburdened budgets of the universities. 


Six per cent of the respondents thought that colleges could 
continue to admit additional exchange students for a limited 
time, as did this official of a small liberal arts college: 


From information gained, I should say that during the 
next two years at least, the colleges would have room for 
the absorption of additional foreign students. 


Five per cent of the university administrators responding felt 
that certain changes in the exchange program, as it is presently 
run, would have to be initiated before their schools could take 
on additional foreign students. The two changes suggested here 
were more careful selection and screening of exchange students 
as well as a more coordinated approach to the administration of 
the present exchange program. 


We could take more students and would be glad to have 
them if they came properly screened and qualified. We 
have discovered that many students inform our consuls 
abroad that they have sufficient funds to take care of the 
academic year. This turns out not to be the case. ... 


The remaining respondents who offered a qualified ‘‘yes’’ to 
the question of whether colleges could absorb additional exchange 
students either: 
a. pointed out the need for increased personnel and facilities 
(4%) ; 

b. indicated that only limited numbers could be so absorbed 
(4%) ; 
suggested that such professional institutions as law and 
medical schools could not handle additional foreign stu- 
dents (2%). 
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Two per cent of the university officials queried suggested that 
American institutions of higher learning could not absorb more 
student exchangees. 

One tenth of the sample did not answer the question. 
Recommendations 

Asked to comment on various administrative and functional 
aspects of the student exchange program, 14% of the colleges 
reported satisfaction with the program from an administrative 
and legal point of view.® 


Our experience indicates that the administration of the 
program is completely satisfactory. We have found every 
administrator in the State Department with whom we deal 
to be cooperative far beyond the call of normal duty. 


On the other hand, a good number of college administrators 
felt that some changes in the program were needed. Actually, 
two large blocks of recommendations, no doubt growing out of 
specific experiences, emerged from the responses to the request 
for comments. One of these concerned ways of bettering the 
Services rendered to American host institutions by participating 
agencies; the other focused on the expansion of various phases 
of the Educational Exchange Program. 

The largest single group of responses urging improvements 
in the service given to hosts suggested that better screening and 
orientation procedures be adopted in selecting foreign exchangees. 
Here, 21% of the college officials asked that better methods for 
selecting exchangees be instituted in order to guarantee that 
only the best qualified persons be sent to the United States. A 
number of college officials stressed the fact that better screening 
procedures, especially under the Fulbright Act, would improve 
the quality of the exchangees sent from abroad, while some 
respondents thought that special selection measures should be 
taken with regard to exchange candidates claiming specialized 
skills. 

Thirteen per cent of the college respondents felt that host 
colleges could be served better were they to be notified of ex- 
changees’ arrivals early enough to make better arrangements for 
them. A number of respondents suggested that the State De- 

3 Twenty per cent of the respondents did not comment on this item. 
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partment circulate, on the professional level, lists of available 
exchangees at least six months prior to their actual arrival. 

I would like to have a list of available teachers and scholars 
from foreign countries published by the State Department 
around the first of January. . . . Such a list would give 
us an opportunity to include more foreign schoiars in our 
teaching program. 

Thirteen per cent of the college officials thought that Ameri- 
can immigration laws ought to be adopted to meet the special 
needs of exchangees. 

Another group of recommendations, concerned with better 
service to hosts, concentrated on improving the present follow- 
up programs. Here, 4% of the college group asked that more 
effort be used to determine the effect of exchange visits to the 
United States on improving understanding of America. 

With regard to proposals for expanding the exchange pro- 
grams, 20% of the college officials suggested that more exchangees 
be brought to the United States. A number of respondents re- 
quested that more exchangees of different class, regional and 
occupational backgrounds be allowed to visit America under 
U. §.-sponsored educational exchange programs. 

An exchange program which would increase the propor- 
tion from the non-white-collar classes is extremely difficult 
to work out, but it would nevertheless be worth a good deal 
of effort to try. 

Recommendations that the funds now allotted to the United 
States government exchange programs be increased; that more 
exchangees be dispersed to smaller colleges throughout the 
United States; and that the time period allowed in this country 
to exchange students be extended each were voiced by 11% of 
the college sample. 

Those drafting the educational exchange program approve 
of travel experience as an educational activity, but no finan- 
cial provision is made for this item for regular students. 
Such provision should be made. 

We have only a few foreign students at the University of 
.... There is a tendency for them to go to the larger and 
better known institutions, particularly those in the metro- 
politan areas. It would perhaps be better if ways and 
means could be found to disperse them more widely among 
the smaller colleges of the forty-eight states. 
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We have thought in certain instances that it would be 
highly advantageous if a student were permitted to remain 
in the country more than one year. 

Further recommendations bearing on the expansion of the 
present Educational Exchange Program were related to sending 
more Americans abroad as exchangees. Six per cent of the col- 
leges felt that this opportunity should be extended to more 
Americans. A number of respondents felt that host institutions 
should be allowed to send American exchangees abroad period- 
ically. 

I think we should encourage more American students and 
teachers to study in other countries. I should like to see the 
exchange on a fairly even basis until we would be exchang- 
ing fifty or sixty thousand students and teachers a year 
between the United States and countries all over the world. 
Because recommendations for changing various aspects of the 

Educational Exchange Program grew out of specific experiences, 
a number of miscellaneous suggestions so disparate as to defy 
classification were voiced by 11% of the college respondents. 








UNIVERSITY TRAINING IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS | 


S. GROVER RICH, JR. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


OR some time now there has been a a growing belief among 

scholars and teachers in the field of international relations 
that their subject matter had matured to the point where it de- 
serves the status of an independent discipline, separate from 
political science as such. On the basis of this reasoning several 
universities have established new Institutes, Centers, Depart- 
ments and even Schools of international affairs. Many universi- 
ties now grant degrees specifically in international relations, 
distinct from political science. 

The force behind this movement is a realization that the con- 
tent of international relations encompasses several of the exist- 
ing social sciences and if properly taught must overlap existing 
departmental boundaries. Professor Manning has aptly called 
the student of international affairs ‘‘. . . a person who regrets 
that he does not better understand psychology, economies, diplo- 
matic history, law, jurisprudence, sociology, geography, perhaps 
languages, comparative constitutional organizations, and so on 
down a long list.’’ 

For a long time the best a college student of international re- 
lations could do was major in political science and then shop 
around, cafeteria style, among the other departments, hoping to 
round out his program as best he could. Generally, he ended up 
majoring in political science, with a minor in history; only by 
luck would he get the knowledge of international economics, . 
geography, cultural anthropology and the other related subjects 
that are essential to a proper education in the international field. 

The need for a more intelligent training program has become 
obvious. However, the current answer of many American col- 

Nore: The author, who is also Supervisor of the International Relations 
Training Program at the University, wishes to express his appreciation to 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education for making this article possible. 
Research for the article was undertaken with the aid of a Ford Faculty 
Fellowship during 1951-52, when the author canvassed the training pro- 
grams of several American colleges and universities. 
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leges to this problem may lead to more harm than good. The 
tendency in American education in recent years has been to 
stress integration and broad general education, which has suf- 
fered at the expense of specialization, the elective system and 
the general ‘‘fragmentization’’ of teaching into an ever-increas- 
ing number of new departments. Political science, for example, 
only recently split off from the history department, and in the 
eyes of the historians, at least, is hardly a separate discipline as 
yet. Nevertheless, political science departments have already 
seen the revolt of public administration, and are now threatened 
with the loss of international relations as well. One can almost 
foresee future departments of international relations breaking 
down into departments of international economics, international 
administration, international law, international organization, 
and what have you. 

In this regard, I am in wholehearted agreement with a recent 
report which declares in part: 


If any institution creates too many departments and special 
schools, funds and personnel are likely to be spread too thin, 
excessive duplication is inevitable, and the original depart- 
ments are robbed of their vitality. 


Administering the Program 


Whatever the curricular context, then, a major problem of 
any international relations training program automatically be- 
comes its administration, the goal of which should be integra- 
tion, not fragmentization and overlapping. 

Generally speaking, the experience on American campuses 
offers three administrative alternatives as answers to the prob- 
lem. Some universities have set up new schools and/or de- 
partments of international relations, as has been previously men- 
tioned. Others have created Interdepartmental Committees to 
administer an agreed-upon curriculum. Still others have vested 
their department of political science with the responsibility for 
developing and administering the program. 

With regard to the first alternative, I can do no better than 
reiterate the findings of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, whose report is quoted above. The rush to create new 
schools, departments, institutes and the like (often as a device 
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to gain funds from the various foundations), spreads money 
and personnel, causes excessive duplication and seriously 
weakens the established departments. The effect on the con- 
fused student is also frustrating. Consider the plight of the 
young Columbia student walking down 118th Street reading the 
signs on the doors (Iranian Center, Russian Institute, Con- 
sultant on Near and Middle East Studies, School of Interna- 
tional Affairs, etc., etc.). 

Admittedly many of these administrative units serve highly 
useful functions on many campuses. American colleges and 
universities differ in size, aim and organization, and in many 
eases some kind of co-ordinating agency above departmental 
rank miay be the best answer to the school’s problem. 

The second alternative, the use of interdepartmental com- 
mittees, is fairly widely employed on American university cam- 
puses. After all, it is argued, international relations is not really 
a new and distinct discipline; rather, it is the partial context 
of several disciplines rolled into one. Even though the end 
result is an integrated body of knowledge quite distinct from 
its component parts, there is no subject matter in the field which 
cannot already be found in another branch of learning. What 
better way to administer an international relations program, 
then, than by a coordinating committee representing the par- 
ticipating departments? 

To this I can only say that from the standpoint of good ad- 
ministration, one good director is worth any number of com- 
mittees. Stanford’s program has largely bogged down due to 
the use of the committee system. Moreover, on the undergradu- 
ate level at least, international relations is largely political 
science in content. Hence, the undergraduate program is most 
effective when administered by this department. Administra- 
tion by one department also insures closer supervision and 
counseling of students than would be possible under any inter- 
departmental system. 

At the graduate level, international relations becomes far 
more interdepartmental than in undergraduate work, and more 
stress is placed on advanced research of an interdisciplinary 
nature. Hence, certain phases of the graduate program may 
justify the use of an interdepartmental advisory committee or 
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some other agency above departmental rank. In any successful 
area study program, for example, the materials from many re- 
lated fields must be integrated and several departments must 
cooperate in scheduling classes. Overlapping, multiplication of 
courses, departmental jealousy and many problems of curriculum 
construction may therefore be avoided by the wise use of an 
advisory committee. In my opinion, however, it should remain 
advisory, and the responsibility for administration should rest 
with one administrative unit—preferably one of the existing 
departments. 

For the undergraduate program, then, the third alternative 
is the one I believe to be the most effective; i.e., control by the 
department of political science. The reasons for this are im- 
portant and certainly sound. Though international relations is 
interdisciplinary in scope, the heart of its content is, as I have 
said, political science. Its ‘core subjects are comparative gov- 
ernment, international law and organization, foreign policy, 
and similar subjects now taught within the framework of political 
science departments. Take these subjects away and the depart- 
ment would wither. 

For these reasons the department of political science is better 
suited than any other to assume the leadership in developing 
and administering a curriculum of international studies. Other 
departments should be encouraged to develop new courses bear- 
ing upon the international field, such as political geography or 
the psychological aspects of nationalism. Moreover, their ad- 
vice should be sought on problems of curriculum construction 
and the like. But though the cooperation of other departments 
must be fully solicited, in my opinion the program will succeed 
best which is administered by one department. 


The Program’s Goals 


When it comes to the question of what actually should be 
taught, one is immediately faced with this central problem: 
should the training program turn out ‘‘experts’’—students who 
look to a professional career in the international field; or should 
it aim at general education—the making of enlightened world 
citizens out of future housewives and insurance salesmen? Ob- 
viously, the average American university engaged in both un- 
dergraduate and graduate training must perform both functions. 
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In view of the state of the world, the assumption by this 
country of tremendous foreign commitments and the consequent 
need for trained specialists, our universities must provide cur- 
riculum and teaching personnel fully competent to produce 
skilled professionals in the international field. However, inter- 
national relations cannot become, like medicine and law, a cur- 
riculum designed solely for future doctors and attorneys; there 
is too great a need to provide a broad general introductory edu- 
cation in world affairs to large numbers of students who, while 
eager to know something of the world they live in, will earn 
their living and make a life for themselves in some entirely un- 
related field. 

The most satisfactory answer to the problem would seem to be 
this: undergraduate instruction should be broad and general 
which is really the essential first step toward specialization ; 
graduate work should aim at turning out ‘‘experts.”’ 


Undergraduate Training 


Surely the time has come for our universities and colleges to 
provide a fixed curriculum of required and recommended 
courses, making it possible for a student to ‘‘major’’ and take 
out a B.A. degree in international relations, separate from politi- 
cal science or some other related discipline. 

Concentration on these courses should normally not begin be- 
fore the end of the sophomore year, for on most campuses the 
student would first be advised or required to complete certain 
**general education’’ requirements. These requirements vary 
considerably from campus to campus, but they all aim at pro- 
viding a basic introduction to the main branches of learning; 
usually the entering student is required to take certain courses 
in the physical, biological and social sciences, and humanities. 
Such broad cultural training provides an ideal foundation for 
the study of international relations, in view of its interdisci- 
plinary nature.’ 

Upon completion of his general education courses, the student 
would begin the international relation curriculum leading to a 

1It should also be noted that such training coincides precisely with that 
expected of the U. 8S. Foreign Service and tested by its entrance exam- 
inations. 
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bachelor’s degree. As I see it, this should include the following 
required and recommended subjects: 


. American Government 

. The Governments and Politics of the Major Foreign 
Powers 

. International Economics 

. International Geography 

. International Organization 

. International Politics and Relations 

. International Law 

. U.S. Diplomatic History and Foreign Policy Adminis- 


tration 
9. European Diplomatic History 

10. Political Theory 

Some of the above courses require fuller explanation: 

(1) International Economics: Most economics departments at 
present offer such courses as international trade, foreign ex- 
change and international banking. However, they are advanced 
courses designed primarily for economics students. The course 
I have in mind should be introductory and stress the political 
aspects. It should cover the essential content of the three 
courses mentioned above, perhaps using a text along the lines of 
Enke and Salera, An Introduction to International Economics. 

(2) International Geography: This should definitely not be 
a course in political geography. The subject matter of such a 
course will be touched upon in several other classes the student 
would automatically take (international politics, for example) ; 
moreover, he should be encouraged to study political geography 
later on, as an elective. 

The introductory course in geography, however, would aim 
primarily at giving the student a grasp on cartography and the 
essential elements of physical and economic geography (espe- 
cially of the major powers). This is information the student 
desperately needs and would not otherwise gain. Ask yourself 
how many students in international relations our colleges turn 
out yearly that haven’t the slightest knowledge of cartography. 

(3) International Law and Organization: The course in inter- 
national organization would, as might be expected, cover such 
subjects as the Greece Leagues; the ‘‘paper plans’’ of Pierre 
Dubois, Emeric Cruce and similar early proponents of inter- 
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national organization; the League and U. N.; regional organi- 
zations such as the British Commonwealth and the Inter-Amer- 
ican system ; the Hague and World Courts, and similar material. 

The introductory course in international law should cover the 
principals and historical development of the law; the case 
method should be left for advanced study. 

(4) U.S. Diplomatic History and Foreign Policy: This course 
(or two courses if necessary) should be more than a class in 
diplomatic history. The student should also become thoroughly 
acquainted with the elaborate government mechanism for the 
formulation and conduct of foreign policy, so that he would 
have a firm knowledge of the powers and operations of the Na- 
tional Security Council, the Defense Establishment, the Foreign 
Service, the Central Intelligence Agency and similar executive 
organs, as well as an understanding of the difficulties surround- 
ing Congress’ role in foreign affairs and other equally knotty 
problems. 

Many critics will complain that the above list of ten required 
subjects is not extensive enough. However, if the requirements 
for a degree in international relations are to be comparable to 
those in other fields, there is a limit to the number of credit 
hours a student can be expected to complete. The list has been 
deliberately held to a minimum of the most fundamental sub- 
jects, and there are obviously others of great value that might 
have been included. 

Many courses not listed as ‘‘required’’ would undoubtedly 
appear on any list of ‘‘recommended’’ courses. Such a list 
should, of course, be set up to guide all majoring students, who 
should be encouraged to select their electives from it. Recom- 
mended courses would include practically all history courses, 
most of those in political science and a selection from economics, 
(e.g., comparative economic systems, international trade, banking 
and finance), geography (e.g., physical, economic and political 
geography ), as well as many courses in anthropology, philosophy 
and sociology. 


The Question of a Language Requirement 


Many universities require the student of international rela- 
tions to learn a foreign language in conjunction with his major. 
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The reasons for this are obvious, yet there are also very good 
arguments for not making it a fixed requirement. International 
relations is a popular subject attracting many students not ex- 
pecting to continue advanced study or seek professional employ- 
ment in the field. There are, moreover, many positions open to 
persons trained in international affairs who do not speak a 
foreign tongue. 

At the graduate level, a knowledge of foreign languages is a 
‘‘must,’’ and students should be strongly advised to undertake 
their study while undergraduates; but if we are to carry out 
the dual aim of general education and professional training, a 
language requirement need not, in my opinion, be made com- 
pulsory on the undergraduate level. 


The Graduate Program 


As I see it, an adequate and sound graduate training program 
in international relations should consist of the following: (1) a 
one-year curriculum leading to the granting of a Graduate Cer- 
tificate in International Relations; (2) a two-year program lead- 
ing to a master’s degree—perhaps an ‘‘M.I.A.’’ (Master of 
International Affairs) as at Columbia; (3) an adequate inter- 
departmental program of area studies. 

It is the opinion of this observer that American universities 
and colleges should not grant a Ph.D. specifically in international 
relations—at least not for the present. A few institutions do so, 
principally Chicago and Yale; but if large numbers of our insti- 
tutions were to prematurely embark on such a program it would 
seriously lower standards. The nature of advanced work in the 
field is still such that it would seem wise to have students take 
their Ph.D. degree from one of the established departments— 
political science, economics, or history, for example—with a 
concentration in the international field. 


‘ 


The Graduate Certificate 


There is good reason to believe that some kind of ‘‘special cer- 
tifieate’’ or other graduate honor should be offered, in lieu of a 
master’s degree, for one year of graduate study in international 
relations. Such a certificate would not replace the master’s 
degree ; rather it would require less time to obtain, and it would 
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not necessitate the writing of a thesis. I should think that a 
Graduate Certificate in International Relations could be granted: 
(1) upon the successful completion of one year’s graduate work 
and (2) the passage of oral and written examinations somewhat 
comparable to those given for a master’s degree. 

The need for some such graduate training program is acute. 
In the first place, many students show little aptitude for re- 
search and have no business writing a thesis; yet with proper 
graduate training they could with great competence hold down 
many types of administrative positions available to trained in- 
ternationalists. Also, there is an increasing number of students 
wishing to couple their training in another field—say journalism 
—with a knowledge of foreign affairs. Such a program as I 
advocate would meet this need. 

This second point deserves elaboration. There is a rapidly 
increasing demand by both. government and business for engi- 
neers, economists and other students trained in a special skill, 
but who also have a knowledge of international relations. How 
many men employed in our Point Four program for India, let 
uS say, are engineers, agronomists and the like—rather than 
men trained in international relations? Yet it is clear that such 
specialists would benefit greatly by the formal study of foreign 
affairs. 

Our Technical Aid and other government programs abroad, as 
well as the increasing activity of American business enterprises 
in foreign countries, are, therefore, placing a growing responsi- 
bility on our universities to offer formal education combining a 
knowledge of international relations with a specialized skill in 
non-related fields. 

An example of what can be done to meet this need is to be 
found in the University of Utah’s Graduate Training Program 
in International Relations and American Foreign Policy. It is 
especially designed to induce men into the program whose pri- 
mary interest rests in other disciplines.? Eight or ten applicants 
are admitted to the program each year. After one year of 
graduate training, they receive a Special Certificate in American 
Foreign Policy and International Relations. 

2 An increasing number of applicants are from such non-related fields as 
engineering and business management. 
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At the heart of the program are so-called ‘‘core seminars,’’ 
which are required of each candidate for the Certificate. With 
the help of faculty advisors, each student builds his own course 
of study around these seminars, one of which is given each aca- 
demic quarter—autumn, winter and spring. In this way each 
individual can continue his studies in his field of primary in- 
terest (many are taking out M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in other 
departments), or—if the faculty advisor deems it advisable— 
the candidate can fill out whatever gaps are needed to give him 
a fuller acquaintance with the basic subject matter of interna- 
tional affairs. 

The ‘‘core seminars,’’ however, remain the essential element 
in the students’ training. The first quarter seminar conducts a 
critical analysis of the contemporary problems of American 
foreign policy. The second quarter deals with problems of in- 
ternational law and organization, and the third covers the prob- 
lems related to the formulation and government administration 
of U. 8S. foreign policy. 

A political scientist oversees each of the three seminars, but 
staff members from several other departments are called upon 
weekly to treat, in the light of their own discipline, the prob- 
lem dealt with. 

Taking the first of the seminars (which deals with contempo- 
rary problems in American foreign policy) as an example, this 
is how the program works out: The first two weeks are taken up 
with over-all introductory reading and discussion. Then dur- 
ing each of the following weeks the seminar takes up a major 
geographic area (i.e., China, the Arab League) and the prob- 
lems of U. S. policy in that area. The student’s program for 
each week consists of: (1) the usual required reading from selec- 
tions placed on library reserve, (2) attendance at Monday and 
Tuesday ‘‘background lectures’’ given by staff members of de- 
partments other than political science, and (3) attendance at a 
three hour long Wednesday evening seminar, where a student 
research paper is presented and critically discussed. These 
papers are placed on library reserve one week before they are 
to be presented in seminar, so that they can be thoroughly di- 
gested by fellow students before they are discussed. The stu- 
dents take notes on the paper, acquaint themselves with its bib- 
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liography, and usually appear at the seminar meeting fully pre- 
pared to tear their colleague’s report unmercifully to shreds. 

Each student’s research paper must follow the following pat- 
tern: (1) Give a review of U. S. interests and past policy in the 
region under study; (2) Critically appraise current problems 
facing U. S. policy formulators; (3) Outline a policy for the 
area based on (a) U. S. security interests, (b) anticipated reac- 
tions from and effects upon American public opinion, our allies, 
the U. N. system and the Russian bloc; (4) Show how the policy 
proposed for the area in question will fit in with over-all U. S. 
foreign policy as the student understands it. 

This last requirement is designed to force an over-all view 
onto students who tend to become immersed in the problems of 
their particular area. A student should not, for example, be 
willing to advocate large scale economic and military aid for 
the Latin American republics unless he is also willing to detract 
from aid being given to Europe or Asia, areas generally consid- 
ered more vital to U. S. security and under more immediate 
threat from the U.S.S.R. than Latin America is at the present 
time. 

Required readings for the course are specifically designed to 
acquaint the student with the contributions of various disci- 
plines. Readings on Japan, for example, would include an- 
thropological works like Chrysanthemum and the Sword, as well 
as diplomatic histories, economic studies on Japan’s trade, and 
other diverse works. Also the evening seminar is attended regu- 
larly by faculty representatives from various social science de- 
partments to further insure an interdisciplinary approach. 

As a result of all this, the seminars have proven far more 
successful than is normally the case. The activities leading up 
to the Wednesday evening meetings give the students a common 
core of information and common ground for discussion, which 
cannot help but improve the caliber of student analysis at the 
seminar. By the time the students gather each week for the 
evening seminar, they have all attended the background lectures, 
read the required readings on reserve, and studied the student 
paper to be presented. This, plus the presence of professor-ex- 
ponents of several disciplines, makes for a stimulating, instruc- 
tive and fruitful meeting. 
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This same process is repeated in the winter and spring quarter 
seminars which follow, and meanwhile each student continues 
his own program of course work. 

All in all, the program has proven highly successful. We 
cannot expect students in nonrelated fields to do the work neces- 
sary for a master’s degree in international relations, and some- 
thing similar to Utah’s one year certificate program may be the 
answer to providing adequate formal training to agronomists, 
medical doctors and the many other specialists needed to repre- 
sent American interests abroad. 


The Master’s Degree 


Ideally speaking, a master’s degree in international relations 
should require two years of graduate work. Generally, the first 
year should be largely devoted to rounding out the student’s un- 
dergraduate training, filling in gaps, developing his knowledge 
of the field generally, and perfecting his knowledge of a foreign 
language. Emphasis on functional or area specialization would 
take up the major part of the second year. 

Some American colleges and universities provide a one-year 
program, which I think is inadequate. Some institutions may 
find it suitable to adopt a compromise, however, establishing a 
program whereby the graduate student could reasonably expect 
to receive the degree after (1) a full academic year (three quar- 
ters or two semesters) of satisfactory seminar and course work, 
plus (2) whatever time the student finds necessary to complete 
his thesis, for which a stipulated number of credits would be 
granted at the time of its acceptance. 


Area Studies 


Regional study programs can and should play a key role in 
advanced graduate training. However, they can become a 
deadly trap for students in international relations. Too many 
students tend to specialize in a particular area too early in their 
academic career, and this can be done only at the expense of 
more fundamental training. There are too many ‘‘specialists’’ 
in Southeast Asia who are completely ignorant of American 
history or political geography or international trade. A con- 
scious effort must be made to avoid this sort of thing. Generally 
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speaking, regional specialization should be one of the last steps 
in a student’s training. 

There are several other pitfalls that can also be avoided in 
setting up area study programs. An interdepartmental com- 
mittee or some other agency above departmental rank must be 
created in order to insure the full cooperation of all contributing 
disciplines in scheduling classes and the like, but the current 
blossoming of Iranian Centers, Slavic Study Institutes and simi- 
lar organizations could ultimately have disastrous effects. 

Secondly, it is just as much a mistake for educational institu- 
tions as for students to overspecialize. Universities should not 
sponsor too many area programs at one time, nor promote pro- 
grams on regions which are beyond their ability to handle ade- 
quately. Successful programs will be carefully related to an 
institution’s faculty and library facilities. 


The Importance of Interdisciplinary Collaboration 


At practically all stages of any successful training program in 
international relations—from undergraduate to Ph.D.—the 
value of interdepartmental cooperation can hardly be overesti- 
mated. This is especially true in the field of area studies, and 


is perhaps of greater importance on the graduate than the un- 
dergraduate level ; nevertheless, it should be stressed at all stages. 

An example of what can be done to bring the full weight of 
each social science to bear is to be found in the so-called Core 
Seminars sponsored by the University of Utah and referred to 
earlier. 


Conclusion 


That American colleges and universities are aware of their 
present inadequacy to properly teach international relations is 
manifest; the new schools and departments, the new degrees of- 
fered, the increase of funds and personnel devoted to the field, 
are a clear recognition of this. 

The suggestions and recommendations of this report certainly 
do not provide all the answers. But I am convinced that, if ad- 
hered to, they will go a long way toward improving the pro- 
grams currently in practice on many American campuses. 





THE FOREIGN ALUMNUS 


CHARLES H. MALIK 
LEBANESE AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


HAT must the American university, and indeed American 

culture in general, mean to the foreign students during their 
stay in this country and after they graduate and return home? 
This in my opinion is one of the fundamental issues facing re- 
sponsible American leadership today. 

For you are not these days important to the world only mili- 
tarily, politically and economically. Your increasing intellec- 
tual iniportance—no matter how much the pride of Europe, or 
indeed of the Old World in general, may wishfully think other- 
wise—can no longer be ignored or minimized. It is one thing 
to go on maturing intellectually in relative blissful isolation 
from the rest of the world, as you certainly were doing until 
about 20 years ago. It is an entirely different thing to be com- 
pelled to hasten this process of maturation, and to have to come 
to grips with the ultimate issues of life, while you are inextric- 
ably involved with others in great world responsibilities, and 
while the rest of the world looks up to you for leadership in so 
many other momentous fields of human endeavor. 

How your foreign alumni represent you abroad is today of 
crucial importance, not only for the name and the worth of the 
United States, not only for the success or failure of these alumni 
themselves, but for the peace of the world. Therefore, I main- 
tain, none of you—no matter how much you may be preoccu- 
pied with other things in this country—can fail to be deeply 
concerned about the sort of outlook, the sort of fundamental 
generic ideas, which the thousands of foreign students flocking 
to your universities every year take back with them when they 
are ready to leave these shores. 

I do not propose to give you ‘‘advice’’ on these high matters, 
for I am certain that you have pondered them yourselves, more 
responsibly and more sustainedly than I have done. Nor can 

Note: Address given at the 38th General Conference of the American 
Alumni Council, which met in Washington, D. C., July 12-16, 1953. This 
address was published in the September 1953 issue of AAC NEWS. 
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one really work out a watertight system for the mass production 
of a standardized type of foreign student. There is often a 
strange element of chance in the determination of the fate of a 
person; and that, despite all system or all lack of system. 
Human freedom can never be fully circumscribed from without, 
and in the last analysis there is no escape from absolute personal 
responsibility for the way life tosses us to and fro; or better, for 
the way we allow it to do so with us. Man has it fully in his 
power to rebel and turn into a devil even though he was the 
beneficiary of the finest education in the world; and he who be- 
lieves that education, knowledge, even understanding and wis- 
dom, alone usher in Utopia on earth or impart really everlasting 
contentment to the soul is terribly, if perhaps naively, ignorant 
of, and himself uneducated about, the real truth of human 
nature. 

After all is said and done, therefore, the deepest thing that 
can be formulated about this problem of the foreign student is a 
prayer: a deep, humble and secret prayer that this student so 
exercise his freedom and so follow his guiding star that he be 
granted, even if for a fleeting moment, a glimpse—a genuine 
glimpse—of what is deepest and best and most creative and won- 
derful in American life. For civilizations are measured and 
compared not by their average achievements, not by the first im- 
pressions they produce, but by their finest instances, by their 
ultimate ruling ideas, the final flame of creation by which they 
are moved. He who seeks these things, believing that they ezist, 
and seeks them with all his heart and despite his limitations, will 
in due course be amply rewarded. 

Does all this mean that nothing more can be said and nothing 
else can be done? On the contrary. I have just prefaced what 
I said by the phrase, ‘‘ After all is said and done.’’ I shall there- 
fore make a few observations of a practical character with the 
utmost brevity, but also with the deepest conviction. 

I do not know how much American universities follow up the 
careers of their foreign graduates. Nor do I know whether an 
adequate compilation has been made of the distribution, activi- 
ties and fortunes of these men and women throughout the world. 
There is need, it seems to me, for much more active interest by 
the universities in this country in the achievements or lack of 
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achievements of their foreign alumni; and for the maintenance 
of much more creative contact with them throughout their lives. 
The thoughtful study of. the tribulations of some of these men 
reveals at once the critical transformations which whole peoples 
and cultures are undergoing these days, and the adequacy of 
American education in enabling its foreign products to ceme to 
grips with these problems. 

The idea of so-called ‘‘International Houses’’ is interesting, 
and I have known people who are everlastingly grateful for the 
rich experience they obtained in them. But it is obvious that 
foreign students do not come to America in order, socially speak- 
ing, to mix and live with one another. Their primary social 
concern is, on the contrary, to understand and participate in 
American life. Nothing disastrous happens if an Indian stu- 
dent never meets a student from China, and there is something 
obviously wrong if all he talks about after he returns home is 
his experiences with his fellow foreign students. 

Sentimental internationalism is one of the deadly banes of 
our troubled era, and rebellious nihilism is often a gesture of 
despair by one who has not entered deeply into any culture. I 
should therefore make it a rule that under no circumstances 
should the ratio of foreign to American residents in an ‘‘Inter- 
national House’’ exceed one to five, or at the very most one to 
four. 

The American home and the American church have a special 
vocation here. It is indeed in these two institutions, more than 
anywhere else, that the American genius for absolute care for 
the individual is best revealed. I do not believe one really un- 
derstands America who does not know the American home at 
its best and the American church in its preaching, ministering, 
healing, reconciling, sanctifying, worshipping activities. Blessed 
indeed is the foreign student who can count among his perma- 
nent real friendships one or two happy American homes, and 
who, regardless of his religion, has seen and understood how a 
believing American interacts with his God. And thrice blessed 
is the American home or the American church that rises to its 
opportunities in this field. For it is written, by entertaining 
strangers in brotherly love, ‘‘some have entertained angels un- 
awares,’’ 
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The primary duty of any foreign student is to perfect him- 
self theoretically. He is here in the first instance to go as 
deeply as he possibly can into his subject matter. He can afford 
to return home knowing very little about American life; but he 
cannot afford not to master his field of specialization, whether it 
be in chemistry or history or electrical engineering. Now in 
some countries of Europe at least there are two standards, one for 
the Western student and one for the Oriental; and they speak 
of certain diplomas as ‘‘bon pour 1’Orient’’—good for the East. 
It is most important that in the United States this practice of 
the double standard be scrupulously rejected. You should never 
confer a master’s or a doctor’s degree on a foreign candidate 
unless he measures up in every way to the highest standards you 
set up for your own children. 

There are, alas, all too many cases, I fear, of students who, 
failing to gain admission to your best departments, somehow 
manage to wiggle their way into your second or third or tenth 
best institutions. Now you have every right, if you so desire, to 
develop for yourselves as wide a variety of institutions as you 
please. But, first, no second-rate student should in any event 
be allowed to seek intellectual perfection abroad; and secondly, 
when he returns home with a diploma from a second- or third- 
rate institution, he will perforce reflect upon the whole of the 
American educational system. For who has the knowledge back 
home, let alone the time or the humor, to allow for the gradations 
of excellence that actually obtain among your universities? It 
follows that some national system should be developed which will 
admit into this country only the finest foreign minds, assigning 
them, on the basis of a rational system of quotas, only to your 
best institutions. Either a culture knows nothing about intellec- 
tual excellence, or it resolutely refuses to discriminate between 
East and West in respect to it. 

Some foreign students come to America—or to Europe, for 
that matter—to study their own culture. Now it is plain that 
a culture that requires one to go outside it in order to under- 
stand its values, its achievements and its limitations is far from 
being a self-sufficient culture. It depends for its own self- 
knowledge upon instruments of research and interpretation that 
it does not possess. And what one does not possess, one has not 
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created; and what one did not create, one did not in the first 
place seek or appreciate. It follows that the condition of the 
possibility of really understanding these non-Western cultures 
is for the foreign student first to assimilate as truly as possible 
the creative secret of the Western culture which is thus enabling 
him to understand himself. The Indian or the Chinese or the 
Arab who comes to Western universities to study his own his- 
tory and background can never reach the pinnacle of creative 
understanding without first grounding himself deeply in Western 
thought, religion and general outlook on life. 

And yet so many of these students content themselves—and, 
what is worse, Western universities permit them to content them- 
selves—with the most superficial knowledge of Western civiliza- 
tion. They spend a year or so editing or translating some an- 
cient manuscript. In order to produce something ‘‘original’’ 
and thereby to satisfy the requirements of scholarship, they 
work day and night on a third-rate aspect of a marginal field 
of their native culture. They learn the most elementary tech- 
niques of scholarship, such as how to insert footnotes. And they 
mix for the most part with the narrow specialists who them- 
selves have no conception of the great spiritual presuppositions 
that have determined and dominated the history of the West. 

Is it any wonder that when these men go back home they have 
not truly comprehended what this whole business of civilization 
is about? Without prolonged apprenticeship at the feet of the 
great masters, both living and dead, without humble inner ap- 
propriation of the spiritual secret of Western thought—namely, 
that wonderful goading of the soul by the truth and for the sake 
of the truth alone—and without responsible participation in the 
cumulative positive tradition, the foreign student can never hope 
to understand and evaluate his own culture. There is only one 
thing worse than never to have left your homestead, and that is 
to seek wisdom abroad only to return, puffed up and inflated— 
and without your knowing it—with really only the merest crumbs 
of the truth. it ah 

Other foreign students come to Western institutions to learn 
positive science and technology—things like medicine, agricul- 
ture, engineering, industrial chemistry. They rightly sense that 
Science means control of nature, and control of nature spells 
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great power and wealth. So many of them think that there is a 
quick trick, a sort of magical ring, which, once you master it, 
will enable you to turn on the great faucet of nature—both 
physical and human—to your own and your nation’s advantage. 
Very few of them have any inkling of the price that must be 
paid, both personal and national, in order really to belong to 
and help create in the movement of science. Science and tech- 
nology answer to a profound love of nature, to an infinite tender- 
ness towards the object, to a schooling for thousands of years in 
the Graeco-Roman concept of law and order, and to the quest of 
responsible theory based on first principles. Many a foreign 
student wants to use the external techniques of the West by 
grafting them externally onto his own culture. But while tech- 
niques can be used, the spirit which created them can only be 
earned by sustained humility and love. And this raises some 
of the deepest issues as to the character and interrelationship of 
diverse cultures, issues into which I shall not enter here. 

The foreign student who comes to the United States and does 
not obtain, regardless of his field of interest and regardless of 
the level at which he joins the university, a strong dose of lib- 
eral education, has really missed the heart of the matter. For 
only through the joy and freedom and limitless horizons of lib- 
eral education can he, first, realize his deepest humanity; sec- 
ondly, gradually climb to the summit of theoretical participa- 
tion and creation; and thirdly, achieve whatever community of 
spirit is possible between his culture and the culture of America. 

The most expert technician and the most erudite scholar who 
can base every assertion he makes upon at least 463 references 
will be singularly deficient as a man unless he also loves the 
arts, trusts in reason, delights in free but responsible argument, 
appreciates great literature, seeks first principles, knows some- 
thing of the great classics, understands that past ages are not 
dead, enjoys some mastery of the basic instruments of thought, 
values the transparency of friendship as the greatest thing on 
earth, and stands in some awe, in some fear and trembling, be- 
fore the ultimate mysteries of life. 

There is an understandable diffidence lest foreign students in 
their sojourn in this country become ‘‘Americanized.’’ But I 
ask you: how can anyone, having once studied in America, avoid 
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being looked upon by his countrymen as, in some respects, 
‘‘ Americanized’’? Since then this is inevitable, let such a one 
reflect the deepest and the best that there is in American cul- 
ture. It may be that the next major contribution of America 
to the world on the human, spiritual level will be a new deep- 
ening of the liberal arts. But this requires that the present 
problems—both material and spiritual—of liberal education 
should first be thoroughly faced and overcome. 

When that happens, a foreign student, initiated into the great 
banquet of being which liberal education alone provides, will 
then be proud—and you will be proud, too—that he was edu- 
eated in America. 





LEISURE TIME AND THE LIBERAL ARTS 


ARTHUR A. HOUGHTON, JR. 
PRESIDENT, STEUBEN GLASS, INCORPORATED 


SHOULD like to speak to you on this October afternoon 

about the subject of leisure time. The very term itself— 
leisure time—has a pleasant, luxurious, opulent quality that 
makes it seem most desirable. It conjures up a sort of hedonistic 
existence in lotus land, of endless quiet pleasures long drawn out, 
apart from the busy world of reality. 

Leisure time is something that we all want, and none of us 
seem to have. When we are young, our parents take it away 
from us, by making us go to school and college, and by rudely 
interrupting our week ends and holidays with errands and do- 
mestic chores. When we are old, our little remaining time 
passes with such swiftness that it can scarcely be called leisurely. 
In our middle age, we are so busy in man’s occupation and 
woman’s work, in taking care of the young and the old—to say 
nothing of ourselves—that there seems not a moment of leisure 
from one end of the year to the other. 

Nevertheless, leisure time—time in which we have no enforced 
task to complete and when we can do something of our own 
choosing—is available to our generation for the first time in all 
the long history of mankind. Yet we seem loth to recognize it, 
we shy away from it, and we seem not to know how to use it. 

What is this ‘‘leisure time’’? Let us drop back for a moment, 
in history. Until a few generations ago—not much more than a 
hundred years—the record of man’s effort was the record of a 
struggle to keep alive. With the exception of a few kings, 
princes and despots, the mass of mankind was compelled by neces- 
sity to toil, from sunup to sundown, for a mere marginal exist- 
ence. There were no luxuries for the common man. He was 
lucky if he could keep himself and his family fed, a roof over 
their heads and a fire on their hearth. The Mosaic command- 
ment, ‘‘Six days shalt thou labor,’’ was a realistic injunction. 
Its violation brought almost immediate dire consequences in 
hunger and cold. 

Nore: Address given at the Fall Convocation, Washington College, Ches- 
tertown, Maryland, October 17, 1953. 
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A little over a century ago came the Industrial Revolution. 
Western man, in Europe and in the new United States, devel- 
oped the power-driven machine. Scientific development com- 
pounded upon scientific development with increasing rapidity. 
The steam engine, the electric generator, the internal combus- 
tion engine—as these new sources of power were developed, new 
labor-saving applications kept pace, in the factory, on the farm 
and in the home. 

Blessed with vast open spaces, great natural resources, a rap- 
idly growing population and a certain isolation from the social 
handicaps and political spasms of over-populated Europe, the 
United States carried industrialization forward with breathtak- 
ing speed. 

Not without growing pains, yet with successful accomplish- 
ment, this country created an industrial civilization,—the first 
time such has existed on the face of the globe. 

By the development of new tools, by harnessing new power, 
by the division of labor and the fractionating of the industrial 
process, by the incorporation of all of these into the new complex 
of business organization, it has been possible to raise mankind, 
within this framework, above a narrow marginal existence. 

In the midday of this, the Twentieth Century, in this new 
civilization, man has been released from unutterable toil. Child 
labor has been abolished, the principle of retirement and eco- 
nomic security has been established for the older people, the 
60,000,000 gainfully employed are able to produce, in a 40-hour 
week, the goods and services for a population of over 160,000,000. 

Basically, the population is fed, clothed and housed. Actually, 
the average family possesses goods and articles that would have 
been considered complete luxuries to their ancestors. Poten- 
tially, as industrial growth continues, our children may possess 
even more. 

As a nation, we point with pride to our material accomplish- 
ments—to automobiles, television sets, washing machines, sky- 
scrapers, housing developments, super-highways. 

These are accomplishments, great accomplishments. But the 
greatest accomplishment of all has been the creation of leisure 
time. 

There is not one of us who does not possess at least some 
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leisure time. But nature abhors a vacuum, and man abhors a 
vacuum even more. As leisure time has been created for the 
first time in history, we seem determined to fill it as fast as we 
ean, in any way that comes to hand, to prevent its very existence. 

And, in what trivial ways we choose to use this precious leisure 
time. We reach for entertainment like the movies, where we 
do not have to act but we can watch others perform. We attend 
organized games of baseball and football, where others partici- 
pate and we sit as spectators. Practically every household in 
this country has at least one radio set. And, when we get tired 
of sitting, we have over 50,000,000 automobiles in which we can 
drive around, most of them equipped with radio receiving sets 
so that we can continue to be entertained by somebody else while 
in motion. 

We have innumerable newspapers which we read as soporifics, 
not for information. We have magazines of mass circulation 
which we read for escape, not for culture. And when we get 
completely bored, we can drink some of the one billion gallons of 
liquor that will be produced this year; its production has, con- 
veniently, increased ninefold in the past half century. 

It looked a few years ago, as we dropped to a 40-hour week, 
as though there might be some leisure on our hands. But, just 
in the nick of time, television appeared to fill the gap. Now the 
20,000,000 sets in this country are running an average of over 
three hours an evening to keep us from feeling lonesome. 

Are we really making the best use of our new leisure time? 
I do not want to criticize too harshly, for it has come upon us 
suddenly and perhaps we were not prepared for it. - In no way 
do I say we are not worthy of it, after we have striven so hard 
for it and finally brought it about through our own efforts. But 
I question, whether, by and large, we are using it in a fashion 
that will bring us the happiness and satisfaction that we expect. 

This condition of free time that we can use as we wish, is cer- 
tain to increase. Already, in labor and management circles, 
there is discussion of a 35-hour week. Although still off some- 
what in the distance, this 4-day week with a 3-day week end is 
not only conceivable but actually realizable within the next 
decade. This will come about through normal increase in pro- 
ductivity, through increasing technological improvements. 
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And, beyond this in scope—not necessarily in time—lies the 
great and revolutionary development of atomic power. If we do 
not utterly destroy ourselves by its military use in the meantime, 
the peaceful application of energy derived from nuclear fission 
‘promises to be the greatest single labor-saving improvement that 
has ever taken place. 

What will this mean? It will mean that the greater part of 
man’s life will be henceforth not work but leisure time, to use 
as he sees fit. 

Each of us has only one life to live, and in that life there is 
only one span of time. We cannot lengthen a single hour. We 
cannot store away, for future use, a single minute. We can use 
time as it passes, or we can waste it; but once passed by we can 
never recover a moment of it. 

Now is a time to pause and consider, each of us, how we are 
going to use this most precious gift of leisure time. How we can 
use it to the very best possible advantage for our personal happi- 
ness and for that individual fulfillment that brings contentment 
and satisfaction to ourselves and to our fellow man? 

What do we know about the possible utilization of leisure time ? 
Very little. Very few people have ever hitherto experienced it. 

We do know a great deal about work. Much of our educa- 
tional system is directed to instruction in the various categories 
of gainful employment—in engineering, business administra- 
tion, scientific agriculture, accounting, medicine, the law. Our 
educational system is set up to convey knowledge and profes- 
sional skills within these categories, to prepare the young ably 
and profitably to handle themselves in their future working 
hours. 

Should not now, before it is too late, our educational system 
step forward and use the same techniques, skills, derivative ex- 
perience, historical knowledge and scholarly research to prepare 
the coming generations ably and profitably to handle themselves 
in their leisure hours? 

From time to time, in the past, there have been small groups 
of people who possessed leisure time over long enough periods to 
provide some historical experience. Although the record has 
not always been good, or even commendable, yet in its best form 
we find that leisure time was not wasted in vegetable-like leth- 
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argy or in meaningless pursuits but used, rather, as an oppor- 
tunity to sharpen the mind and the body; as an opportunity to 
develop the finest and best of human qualities. 

I am not suggesting that we study the past use of leisure time 
in order to reintroduce hawking, falconry, jousting, chivalric 
courtesies and the writing of rondeaux with an occasional cru- 
sade tossed in if there comes a little extra leisure time. But, 
rather, to note the fine interwoven balance of physical sport, par- 
ticipated in by the individual with individual intellectual im- 
provement and enjoyment. 

I would suggest that the answer lies in education for the child 
and for the adult, and that it is rooted within the disciplines of 
the liberal arts. It lies in a greater knowledge of human man, 
in a drawing upon the accumulation of experience and wisdom 
that is contained within the humanistic studies. 

Remember that although great changes have been made in 
physical environment over the centuries, human nature has not 
changed one whit. The observations of the early philosophers 
are as true today as the day they were written. Remember that 
in all religions there are certain basic concepts that have re- 
mained constant. Forms of expression may change but under- 
lying truths continue. Remember that man’s finest achievements, 
his work in the arts, remain valid. His creations of literature, 
music, painting, do not become obsolete like scientific develop- 
ments, but continue for our enlightenment and enjoyment. 

Leisure time now makes it possible for all men, rather than 
the privileged few, to know, to enjoy and to participate in the 
great world of truth and beauty. 

The understanding and knowledge of these matters has been 
kept alive by an unbroken humanistic tradition in the liberal arts 
colleges and by a favored few who had some leisure time. 

Now the best of life is available through leisure time to all. 
It will not come to us suddenly, and it will not come easily. 
The institutions of learning are faced with a hard challenge: to 
guide, to lead and to assist. The educators must descend from 
the ivory tower and learn to mingle with all of us who need 
their help. The liberal education must be taught realistically, 
practically and simply, not as an esoteric intellectual exercise, 
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but as a substantive preparation for a life which now includes 
not only work but also leisure time. 

The liberal arts colleges now have the greatest challenge and 
the greatest opportunity of all history. When the industraliza- 
tion of this country was the main emphasis, the technological in- 
stitutes developed and expanded to give the specialized educa- 
tion that was needed for work. Now that leisure is become 
available, the time has come for the liberal arts colleges to be 
encouraged to expand their general education in the humanities. 
This is a time for us to restudy the civilizations and cultures 
which are our heritage, so that we may draw upon such knowl- 
edge for the betterment of our own. This is the time for a 
broader education for all, education for the advancement of 
mankind through the best possible use of leisure time. 

Liberal arts colleges need every ounce of support that we can 
give to them. For from them can come enrichment of our own 
lives and the salvation and ennoblement of generations to come. 





THE CHANGING HUMANITIES* 
(Book Review) 
BERTHA TUMA 


IN The Changing Humanities, the author aims ‘‘to give the 

general reader an image of the humanities in American col- 
leges and universities’’ stressing the importance of their unity 
and harmony. His impressions are the result of forty fruitful 
years in the field of college teaching and administration and as 
Director for the Humanities of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
His visits to foreign countries, reports from teachers who have 
traveled abroad and discussions with returning veterans have 
contributed greatly to his views and assumptions on the definite 
place the humanities have in our American way of life. 

David H. Stevens devotes a chapter each to the four elemental 
sources of the humanities—Language, History, Philosophy and 
Literature. 

He prefaces these with an enlightening discourse on ‘‘ Patterns 
of Humanistic Research and Teaching,’’ taking the reader back 
to the Renaissance and the Reformation, with their original disci- 
plines, and shows the advance made in liberal studies in the 
19th and 20th centuries. 

Just tribute is paid to great teachers who have fired the in- 
terest, imagination and enthusiasm of their students who have 
brought into use cultures unrecognized 50 years ago. He feels 
that the professional humanist makes a profound contribution 
to human welfare by putting as much faith in his followers as he 
has in himself, by not only striving to increase their knowledge 
but also by interpreting human values for the betterment and 
maintenance of free men. 

Since the humanities are international in spirit, what better 
way ‘‘to meet the world instead of facing it’’ than the advocacy 
of a ‘‘realistic teaching of foreign languages and a more con- 
stant use of them for other than literary pursuits.’’ Languages 
and linguistics get their fair share of discussion, criticism and 
recommendation by the author. 

* The Changing Humanities by David H. Stevens. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 1953. 272 pp. $4.00. 
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‘*History,’’ says he, ‘‘creates a sense of continuity in human 
affairs’’ and its importance and promotion are dealt with at 
some length. 

The power and value of philosophy and the art and enjoy- 
ment of literature are fully and prominently presented in the 
next two chapters. These are followed by ‘‘The Balance of 
Studies,’’ which stresses the need for history, theory and prac- 
tice to be provided every student in all subjects of higher study 
to create a balance of values. 

The place of the college library and its worth to the humanist 
are revealed in a practical and encouraging manner. 

Dr. Stevens discloses that ‘‘Sciences operate in space and mat- 
ter: the humanities are within us.’’ ‘‘They have the power to 
make physical burdens and deprivations tolerable to man as 
they increase his inner strength.’’ 

From this illuminating record of his long labors and exper- 
ience, educators, as well as students and librarians, should benefit 
greatly by a perusal of this inspiring book by a great humanist 
who here gives ‘‘ An appraisal of old values and new uses.’’ 





AMONG THE COLLEGES 


AUGUSTANA COLLEGE (South Dakota) has received 
$240,000 for its library in a College Library Achievement 


Fund Campaign run by the Board of Christian Education of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church. This was an over-subscrip- 
tion of about $40,000. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY has been awarded a grant of 

$25,000 by the Carnegie Corporation for experimentation in 
the field of integrated education. The funds are to be paid over 
a period of two and a half years and will enable the university 
to engage an extra professor to help in teaching the expanded 
course and will provide an opportunity for further study and 
experimentation in the problem. 


[41No!s COLLEGE was willed $20,000 by Mrs. Laura Rand 

Joy in memory of her husband, James Allan Joy of the Class of 
1877. The bequest will be added to the college endowment and 
will be known as the James Allan Joy Fund. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE has been given $20,000 by the 

Lehigh Portland Cement Company to establish the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company Scholarship Fund for the training 
of men, from which it can draw for its professional, administra- 
tive and executive personnel. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY has received a total of $10,001,- 

461.82 in gifts, grants and bequests during the year ended 
June 30, 1953; this gift figure is the first in the history of the 
university to exceed $10,000,000. 


RRANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE has been bequeathed 
$500,000 by the late Dr. Stephen H. Watts, alumnus, for 
development of the biology and physics departments. 


[NION COLLEGE (New York) was willed $1,500,000 by the 
late Frank Bailey, treasurer of the college and former presi- 
dent of the Title Guaranty and Trust Company of New York. 
626 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA’S MEDICAL SCHOOL has 
been left $500,000 by Dr. Stephen H. Watts, Class of 1897, 
to establish the Stephen Watts Chair of Surgery. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY has received $6,000,000 from 

the estate of George W. Davidson, New York banker and 
alumnus. The principal will be kept intact as the George and 
Harriet Davidson Fund and the interest will be used for en- 
dowments. 


WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE has been be- 

queathed $15,000 for a scholarship fund for ministerial stu- 
dents by Miss Grace Loar of Oakland, Maryland. The college 
has also secured $10,000 from various sources to match $10,000 
which was allocated by the General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


WiILtiAMsS COLLEGE has received a bequest of approxi- 

mately $75,000 as the residue of a trust estate established 
by Mrs. Dixwell Hewitt in April 28, 1926, in honor of her hus- 
band of the Class of 1886. The funds will be used to create 
four scholarships. 





NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Austin College, Sherman, Texas. John B. Moseley. 

College of Saint Rose, Albany, New York. Sister Catherine 
Francis. 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, California. Sister M. Fran- 
cis Raphael. 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Weimer K. Hicks, 
President, Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. Douglas M. Knight, 
Assistant Professor of English, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, New York. Vice Admiral 
Richard L. Conolly, President, Naval War College, Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

Mississippi State College, State College, Mississippi. Ben 
Hilbun. 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. H. Lee 
Prather. 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. Ralph A. Phelps, Jr. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon. Charles J. Arm- 
strong, Vice President and Dean of Faculty, Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Washington. 

Rivier College, Nashua, New Hampshire. Sister Marie Car- 
mella, Dean. 

St. Francis College, Loretto, Pennsylvania. Xavier Crowley. 

The Citadel, Charleston, South Carolina. General Mark W. 
Clark. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. Sister Mary Patrick. 

Tufts College, Tufts College, Massachusetts. Nils Y. Wessell, 
Acting President. 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. Andrew A. Seebold. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. Gaylord Couchman. 

University of Oregon, Eugene. O. Meredith Wilson, Secretary, 
Ford Foundation Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. Henry A. Dixon, 
President, Weber College, Ogden, Utah. 

Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Herrick B. Young. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Alvin E. Cormeny, Vice President, New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation. 

York College, York, Nebraska. A. V. Howland, Superinten- 
dent, Kansas Conference, Evangelical United Brethren 
Church. 
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AUTHORITY IN EDUCATION 


SISTER M. ANGELICIA GUINAN, C.8S.J., PH.D. 
Vick PRESIDENT, MakyMouNT COLLEGE (KANSAS) 


In his Encyclical Letter entitled ‘‘Christian Education of 
Youth’’ Pope Pius XI states that ‘‘Every method of education 
founded, wholly or in part, on the denial or forgetfulness of 
original sin and of grace, and relying on the sole powers of hu- 
man nature is unsound. Such, generally speaking, are those 
modern systems bearing various names which appeal to a pre- 
tended self-government and unrestrained freedom on the part of 
the child, and which diminish or even suppress the teacher’s 
authority and action, attributing to the child an exclusive pri- 
macy of initiative, and an activity independent of any higher 
law, natural or divine, in the work of his education.’” 

The purpose of this paper is to stress the important role of 
authority in education in general, and in particular in that of 
the teacher ; and to show where authority is relegated to a minor 
position the atmosphere created is not conducive to character- 
building nor to study and learning. Furthermore, to show that 
authority is not force, and when administered properly it admits 
of a certain amount of freedom. 

This breakdown of authority in the classroom and in edu- 
cation in general may be traced to several sources: First of all, 
this unlimited freedom sought by the student today is a direct 
outgrowth of the doctrine preached by eighteenth century Lib- 
eralists. Since their time the emancipation from external au- 
thority has steadily and rapidly progressed, until today we find 
that the dominant idea, not only in education, but in civilization 
in general is freedom. Secondly, this doctrine of freedom, in 
its educational application may be traced directly to Rousseau. 
His first educational principle is that nothing should be learned 
on the authority of others. Authoritative instruction, he main- 
tained, disrupts the normal functioning of the mind and dis- 
gusts the child with learning. Hence, parents and teachers are 
cautioned to keep hands off and to let the natural activity of 
the child have free exercise. This idea of freedom constitutes 

1Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth. National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D.C. 1930. p. 24. 
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the theme of his educational classic, Hmile, which has wielded 
an enormous influence upon educational theory and practice. 
Thirdly, this freedom may be traced to the influence of Dewey 
and his school, the philosophy of Pragmatism, which rejects 
the concept of fixed truth, and which has led to the rejection 
of all authoritative teaching and insists upon giving the pupil 
unlimited freedom to test by his own experience the truth of 
any proposition in any field. Furthermore, the followers of this 
school of thought are definitely opposed to indoctrination of 
any kind. They maintain that it is the duty of the educator to 
refrain from interference; or that, if he interferes at all, it 
must be only in order to protect the child—the evolving man— 
from those external influences which hinder the free play of 
his faculties or arrest the spontaneous development of his na- 
ture. Authority, according to these educators, is essentially a 
form of tyranny which can have no other result than to repress 
and cripple the child’s mind. 

All modern educators are not in sympathy with the above 
opinions. A large number of conservatives are strongly op- 
posed to this unlimited freedom. The doctrine has met with 
the greatest opposition, however, on the part of the Catholic 
Church, one of whose basic tenets is the necessity of authority 
in education. In laying down this principle, however, the Church 
does not reject the principle of freedom. It is her boast that 
**She alone has succeeded in . . . rejecting evil without sacrific- 
ing the good, and in holding together in one things which in all 
other schools are incompatible.’’®? Hence, Catholic educators, 
unlike so many others who have felt that the acceptance of the 
doctrine of freedom in education entails a complete surrender 
of authority on the part of the teacher and of the society he 
represents, find no serious difficulty in reconciling the con- 
flicting claims of these two principles. 

What and whence authority? Bishop Dupanloup defines 
authority as the right to command and to be obeyed; the right 
to act as a master and to be respected as such.* Bishop Haas 

2John Henry Newman, Development of Christian Doctrine, Longman, 
Green and Company, New York. 1927. p. 365. 

8 Felix Antoine Dupanloup, De l’Education, II. Charles Duniol et Cie., 
Paris, 1872. p. 15. 
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says that authority is the moral power to direct others, or more 
simply, to tell them what to do or what not to do. Those under 
authority are bound to obey, and to obey as to God Himself. 
Disobedience and even disrespect to those in authority is noth- 
ing less than disobedience and disrespect to the Source of all 
authority—God Himself.‘ 

Whence comes authority? The Apostle of the Gentiles an- 
swers directly and without reservation: ‘‘Let every soul be sub- 
ject to higher powers, for there is no power but from God’’ 
(Romans, 13.1). No ruler, no parent, no teacher, no official 
possesses authority of any kind in and by himself. He acts only 
as the administrator of another’s authority—that of the omni- 
potence of God Himself.® 

Edueation is essentially a work of authority on the part of 
the teacher, and of respect on the part of the pupil. If either 
of these two basic factors is missing, the work will come to 
naught. The authority of the teacher should have only one 
motive back of it, that is, to help the student to become what 
he ought to be. Authority to be efficacious must retain the char- 
acter of authority, that is, it must be animated with a disinter- 
ested intention. Laberthonniere says that the educator should 
intervene in such a way that, even in the fear which he inspires 
when necessary there shall, at the same time, be a certain 
amount of respect. ‘‘This respect,’’ he says, ‘‘ will lead to con- 
fidence, and confidence to acceptance, until at last opposition 
melts into reciprocal love.’’’ Authority is always authority, and 
it must always remain firm in order not to fail in its mission. 
It is not a master without a heart and affection. Its firmness is 
impregnated with pity and goodness. 

When modern educators accuse traditional education, re- 
ferring particularly to Catholic education, of failing to develop 
initiative in the child and of neglecting to educate him to think 
and choose for himself, they do not understand the nature of 
authority nor do they understand the true nature of education. 

+F, J. Haas, ‘‘Authority,’’ The Catholic Mind, XIII, January, 1951. 
pp. 230-231. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Pere L. Laberthonniere, The Catholic Notion of Authority in Educa- 
tion, The Cathedral Library Association, New York, 1902. p. 35. 

7 Ibid., pp. 35-36. 
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Education is a common work in which teacher and pupil co- 
operate, and for which each may say that he has the responsi- 
bility. Catholicism maintains that however indespensable may 
be the help given by the teacher to the pupil, what the latter 
becomes is nonetheless his own work. The teacher imbued with 
the right idea of authority, must not only consent, but he must 
positively will, that the pupil shall be his own master to the 
fullest possible extent, and that he always retain a deep and 
firm sense of his own personality. Authority, according to the 
Catholic Church, ‘‘does not intervene in the life of others to 
possess them but on the contrary, to provide them with the 
means of taking full possession of themselves.’’* 

If the teacher’s authority is what it should be, far from be- 
ing in opposition to the liberty of the pupil, it will be a con- 
dition of it, at least to a certain extent. The teacher must be 
conscious of the fact that the freedom of the child is not a given 
point from which to start, rather it is an ideal to be attained. 
The teacher in the classroom must exercise authority if order 
and discipline are to be maintained and without which no 
learning takes place. Brother George in his article entitled 
“*The Science and Art of Discipline’’ gives suggestions some of 
which might not be out of place here: Accustom the child to 
Obey from the first day of school; exact an immediate and 
thorough acquiescence when a command has been given; give 
orders with perfect calm, without the least anger and with 
absolute clearness; command ‘‘positively’’ rather than ‘‘nega- 
tively ;’’ the teacher should give at all times a perfect example 
of obedience to higher authorities, and enforce conscientiously 
all the regulations of the school.® 

As mentioned in the introductory paragraph, authority when 
relegated to a minor position in the classroom creates an atmos- 
phere which is conducive neither to character-building nor to 
study and learning. Dupanloup, discussing the importance of 
authority in the school and its outcome which is discipline, calls 
the latter—discipline—‘‘the law of life.’’ ‘‘Moreover, it pro- 
tects the piety and faith of the child, safeguards morality, en- 

8 Ibid., p. 41. 


® Brother George F.I.C., ‘‘ The Science and Art of Discipline,’’ The Catho- 
lic School Journal, XL, June 1940, pp. 188-189. 
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courages study, develops the right spirit, guarantees docility 
and maintains affection and reverence. It is the backbone of 
all order.’*° At another time he compares discipline to the 
bark of a tree. ‘‘The bark is apparently only a rough covering 
but without it the tree cannot live. So discipline may appear 
at times rough and harsh but it is discipline that maintains and 
preserves and strengthens the character. Without it the other 
agencies of education can accomplish little.’’™ 

In exercising his authority the teacher does not have in mind 
to curb the liberty of the child. He realizes that the child is 
at first an anarchy of appetites and tendencies. This is equiva- 
lent to saying that the child is not free, that he is not master 
of himself. For that reason he needs to be protected against 
himself ; he needs to be aided to control himself. It is here that 
the teacher, through the right use of his authority, will secure 
the desired modifications of the child’s instinctive tendencies. 
Shields says that if the spirit of the child is to be redeemed 
from the bonds of the flesh this redemption must come to him 
from without and it can come to him only through authority. 

In keeping with John Dewey’s philosophy we have some 
educators who advocate letting the child obey his impulses. 
Here we may ask, which impulses? Most educators are in 
agreement that all humans have a number of conflicting im- 
pulses and if every impulse of the inner life is obeyed, the re- 
sult is a terrifying chaos. If the character of the child is to be 
developed, the teacher must be free to exercise that authority 
which is necessary to bring about harmony and unity among 
the various powers of the soul. 

At the base of the educational process lies discipline, the 
real purpose of which, in addition to creating an atmosphere 
for study and intellectual achievement, is to develop the power 
of self-discipline. A classroom in which a teacher does ndt 
exercise authority is a classroom in which discipline is with- 
drawn. When discipline is withdrawn, dawdling quickly en- 
ters in, and the habit of dawdling is as detrimental to the 

10 Dupanloup, op. cit., II, p. 542. 

11 Ibid., I, pp. 127ff. 

12 Thomas E. Shields, Philosophy of Education, The Catholic Education 
Press, Washington, D.C. 1921. p. 174. 
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intellect as it is to morals. In this connection, Nicholas Murray 
Butler states that the three traits most overlooked and neglected 
in the modern school today are: ‘‘The patience to be thor- 
ough, the concentration to understand, and the persistence to 
grasp and to apply. These are the three traits which very 
clearly mark off the truly educated and disciplined man from 
the uneducated and undisciplined.’’"* In other words, it is 
the exercise of discipline which makes the man of character— 
an individual who will possess a staunch adherence to principle, 
a foresight and consciousness of purpose, a knowledge of what 
he wants to do and a resolute fidelity to his word and to his 
promise. Thus it may be seen that a classroom or a school sys- 
tem devoid of all authority and discipline is also devoid of real 
and solid learning. 

One of the most impertant problems confronting the edu- 
cational world today is that of relations between authority and 
freedom and of the proper balancing of those two principles. 
In fact, the conflict seems to exist not only in the field of edu- 
cation but also in every sphere of man’s life. Speaking of 
the opposition between freedom and authority in the sphere 
of religion and ethics, Booth says that the antithesis has per- 
haps never been so sharp as it is at the present time. He main- 
tains that each side is fully convinced of the righteousness of 
its cause, and each is determined not to yield to the other. The 
vast majority of all who are interested in this great conflict 
are definitely enlisted in one or other of the two rival armies, 
with the result that those who are able to study the problem 
of freedom and authority in an impartial fashion form an ex- 
ceedingly small minority..* Members of the Catholic Church, 
together with isolated groups and individuals outside of it, con- 
stitute this minority. Catholicism maintains that authority and 
freedom are complementary opposites, the proper balancing of 
which is indispensable to both spiritual and educational progress. 
As stated in the introductory paragraphs, one of the purposes 
of this paper is to show that authority is not force and when 

13 Nicholas Murray Butler, The Meaning of Education, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. p. 126. 


14 Meyrick Booth, ‘‘Freedom and Authority,’’ Contemporary Review, 
CVII, April, 1915. p. 94. 
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properly administered admits of a certain amount of freedom. 
Furthermore, it aims to show its necessity, not only in the lower 
schools but also on the higher levels of education. 

The advocates of the doctrine of freedom find no place in 
their educational system for the principle of authority. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously these educators are influenced by the 
liberalistic philosophy of the eighteenth century. According to 
that philosophy man is a being apart, sufficient unto himself, 
therefore independent of all external authority. Consequently, 
to exact anything from him in the name of authority, or to im- 
pose anything upon him from without is to infringe on liberty. 
‘Too long,’’ it is said, ‘‘have man’s aspirations been directed 
upward away from things of the world to a supernatural world. 
Too long has he clung to the apron strings of authority.’"* But 
that attitude is, we are told, gone forever. ‘‘Autonomism, in- 
dividualism, independent personality—these have become the 
ideals that permeate the man of this age and influence the 
thought of thousands without their knowing it.’"* This free- 
dom which is identified with absolute independence from all 
authority, is in contradistinction to Christian freedom. From 
the Catholic standpoint it will be seen what part this freedom 
plays in elementary or higher education. 

Catholic education is accused of indoctrinating the child with 
creeds and dogmas of bygone ages. Of what use, it is asked, 
are the intellectual formulae and moral codes of the past to 
the free and expanding spirits of the present day? ‘‘We must 
draw our nourishment from within, from our own personal 
experience of spiritual reality; we must develop through a 
direct contact with life which surrounds us; in this way alone 
will growth be natural and free. The idea of a universal posi- 
tive truth now gives way to that of individual truth. Every 
man must believe that which he can immediately grasp. Un- 
trammeled by any respect for tradition, his duty is to follow his 
own inner light.’’*” 

No one will deny that it is possible for educational authority 

15 Joseph Donat, The Freedom of Science, Joseph F. Wagner, New York. 
1924. p. 25. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid. 
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to take on the character of a power imposing itself by force. 
Napoleon’s university may be cited as an example. His concep- 
tion of education led to setting up a tyrannical system which 
depended upon the exercise of authority to the exclusion of any 
freedom. Napoleon has not been alone in his strict enforcement 
of this one-sided authority. The individuals or groups who have 
dominated the school system of Germany and Italy and present 
day Russia are examples of this philosophy. Such, in fact, are 
all those who use authority to impose their will upon others by 
force or strategy. This is not the Christian concept of author- 
ity. No life can develop and thrive without due freedom. 

The educator should be convinced that in exercising his author- 
ity he will help the student to become what he should be. Force- 
ful authority will never accomplish this aim. Pope Pius XI 
Says that the proper and immediate end of Christian education 
is to cooperate with divine grace in forming the true and fin- 
ished man of character and the perfect Christian."* 

Now, it is impossible to accomplish this task if the teacher 
is not permitted to exercise authority in the form of guidance. 
All true educators realize this fact. Maritain speaking of the 
teacher’s work in this regard states: 


His duty is not to mold the children’s mind arbitrarily 
as the potter molds the lifeless clay; rather is his task to 
assist the mind, the living spiritual being, which he is en- 
deavoring to develop, and which in that process of develop- 
ment must be the principal agent. For education, like life, 
is, in the words of philosophy, an immanent activity. In 
like manner, the teacher’s task is to cooperate with God, 
Who is the source of truth and the First Cause, Whose 
action surpasses that of all created agencies, Who can ob- 
tain results that no human teacher can obtain, and Who 
is continually teaching his rational creatures, by various 
means, at one time through secondary agencies and again 
speaking directly to the individual soul.’® 


The teacher must not expect to get free obedience from his 
pupils. It is his duty to engender it. Unlike the adherents of 
the older pedagogy, who insisted upon obedience at the expense 

18 Pope Pius XI, op. cit., p. 33. 

19 DeHovre—Jordan, Philosophy and Education, Benziger Brothers, New 
York. 1931. Preface by Jacques Maritain, xi. 
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of freedom, he will harmonize the two by elevating both to a 
higher plane, even remembering that real authority requires 
real freedom as the only environment in which it can live. 

From what has been said regarding authority and freedom 
it is logical to conclude that these principles are not antagonistic 
on any level of the educational ladder, nor is their reconcilia- 
tion an unsolved problem. 

The freedom which Catholic philosophy prizes most is in- 
terior. .To acquire this freedom man realizes that he must be 
free from the dominations of his passions and lower instincts 
and thus free to fulfill his duties. He realizes as DeHovre main- 
tains: 
Only God can satisfy the longings of the human heart; 
only Divine Power can attract it irresistibly. In the face of 
all earthly allurements man is free. Interior submission to 
the voice of the Spirit, devotion to duty, loyalty to one’s 
word, strict adherence to principles, fidelity to conscience, 


trust in God: these do not entail the enslavement of one’s 
personality. Servire Deo Regnare est. To serve God is to 


rule.?° 


Modern educators, for the most part, have a distorted idea 
of educational authority. They maintain that its sole purpose 
is the domination of minds. They fail to understand that minds 
(or humans) are masters of their own lives and destinies. We 
win them only by giving ourselves to them in order that they, 
in turn, may give themselves to us. It is thus that God acts 
with mankind. Modern educators use the word authority in the 
sense of something accepted without reason of any consideration 
of right. It means the exact contrary. A man can only be said 
to accept authority when his reason tells him it is the right 
authority. If one accepts customary beliefs merely because they 
are customary, without asking on what authority they rest, he 
is acting against the idea of authority. This is the view held by 
the Catholic Church. According to Catholicism, education on 
any level, is essentially a work of authority and freedom; and, 
humanity can never develop its richest potentialities save under 
their combined influence.”* 

20 DeHovre-Jordan, Catholicism in Education, Benziger Brothers, New 


York. 1934. p. 68. 
21 The writer’s dissertation, Freedom and Authority in Education, The 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 1936. p. 99. 
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Catholicism does not entail, as those outside of the Church 
claim, a negation of personal autonomy and liberty because of 
the function it assigns to authority. On the contrary, due au- 
tonomy and liberty rather constitute its ideals. The man who 
is truly a man, according to Catholicism, is the one who, in con- 
trol of all his energies and freed from the dominations of his pas- 
sions, establishes himself free in the love of God. If authority in- 
tervenes—as it must intervene in his life, it is for the purpose of 
assisting him in the formation of his character. His ultimate 
reason for obeying is that it leads him to his end. It does not 
command him autocratically; it only directs him in order to 
serve him in the realization of his eternal destiny. 

If modern educators were to take Christ as their model they 
would have no difficulty in reconciling authority and freedom. 
They would learn from Him that self-restraint is in reality self- 
expression ; that self-denial is self-development ; and that crush- 
ing unruly desires but strengthens the will and lifts the mind to 
higher things. They would learn that it is true freedom to know 
but one yoke, the truth. It is this truth which will lead men to 
dominate the impulses which tend to enslave them, and it will 
make them partake in some measure of that true freedom which 
is God’s. ‘‘You shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.’’ John, viii, 32. 





TELLING THE DREAM 
A LETTER TO THE NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


EDGAR L. McCORMICK 
Heap, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, BETHANY COLLEGE 


In four numbers, covering the period from October, 1952 to 
May, 1953, the Association of American Colleges Bulletin has 
noted the arrival of eighty-three new presidents on the campuses 
of American colleges. So numerous are our colleges that this 
search for leadership is always continuing and every profession 
is combed for talent. Thus many of the appointees are selected 
for capabilities that hitherto have been demonstrated in many 
fields other than that of higher education. Some of us faculty 
members who are concerned about the content and achievement 
of the college academic program would like to make a few com- 
ments about what we hope these new presidents will perceive 
and strive for as they assume their new responsibilities. 

‘No man is an island,’’ particularly today, and the faculty 
member—even in the most isolated college—is aware of the dis- 
erepancy between act and professed belief that a practical- 
minded society is apt to accept as legitimate. We in the col- 
leges know that there are opportunists everywhere who always 
agree with their superiors; we know that some men attempt to 
foster art, but insist on designating its material; we realize that 
many professing Christians still treat other faiths and races as 
if their members were inferior beings. With Shakespeare, we 
deplore ‘‘the law’s delay,’’ and we wince to see ‘‘captive good 
attending captain ill.’” We agree with W. H. Auden who wrote 
in his poem, ‘‘September 1, 1939,’’ that ‘‘those to whom evil is 
done, do evil in return.’’ We feel with Thoreau the desperate 
need for life governed by principle. 

We welcome leaders who come to us from outside our ivy halls 
because we know that they will have had even greater oppor- 
tunity to be cognizant of these weaknesses and injustices. We 
know that these new leaders will agree with us that colleges must 
do their utmost to combat these evils. 

All colleges stand for the kind of life that is opposed to com- 
promise with principle, but it is the privately sponsored Chris- 
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tian colleges that should be especially suited to teach young 
people that moral obligations must be recognized. They are the 
freest of all colleges, they say, obedient only to the high prin- 
ciples of Christianity. They stand above the arena of politics 
and practical enterprise. They are the good ivory towers 
where it should be possible to evaluate beliefs and to create a 
lasting love of principle in thousands of young citizens. 

Is this actually the case? The primary purpose of this letter 
is to remind the new president of such a college that he can 
never take for granted that such a noble aim is being realized. 
The moral integrity we seek is not necessarily synonomous with 
the practice of a ‘‘Christian’’ college. Within the Gothic arches 
inquiries are sometimes answered, ‘‘Oh, you’re one of those 
people who read the catalogue!’’ 

Let us remind ourselves briefly of some of the errors that may 
victimize us in the Christian college, making us, unwittingly, 
traitors to our cause. 

It is axiomatic, but nevertheless significant, that religious ac- 
tivity may become meaningless formalism or ritual. No one 
knew this better than Mark Twain. His Huck Finn looked 
quite objectively at the so-called religious people in the Missis- 
sippi Valley of the 1850’s and found it unexplainable that the 
Shepherdsons and the Grangerfords would listen to a sermon 
on brotherly love, discuss it favorably as they trudged to their 
separate citadels, and then, this religious activity over, resume 
their bloody feud. Huck found little efficacy in the usual ‘‘ good 
sermons’’ or pious prayers; he never got all the fishing tackle he 
prayed for—and he prayed hard in accordance with the views of 
the literal, ritual-loving Miss Watson, the same Miss Watson who 
decided to sell Jim, a human being who was simply property to 
her. In fact, Mark Twain became so embittered over the lip 
service Christians so often pay their principles that he main- 
tained that the history of war reveals Christians to be the most 
competent killers. He found plenty of evidence to support his 
views prior to the invention of the Atomic Bomb. 

Nearer our own situation, however, ritualism defeats the reali- 
zation of Christian ideals when we go to church to be counted, 
tithe because it is customary or expected, or become members for 
reasons other than sincere belief. Such compromises are not 
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unusual in the group we refer to genteelly as the ‘‘college fam- 
ily.’” We may deceive ourselves so badly that we may fall prey 
to smugness and insidious self-satisfaction; we may be lulled 
into the belief that we have done all that is required of us, and 
become members of a Hadleyburg. 

We can also substitute sentimentality and uncritical religious 
enthusiasm for wise moral action. We can go about saying ‘‘all’s 
well with the world,’’ overlooking grievous little indignities and 
injustices while we generalize and glow. Thus Phyllis McGin- 
ley’s ‘‘Old Philanthropist’’ described in the September, 1952, 
Harper’s Magazine failed to see the significant little evils near 
at hand: 


His millions make museums bright, 
Harvard anticipates his will, 

While his young typist weeps at night 
Over a druggist’s bill. 


Perhaps you have noticed that sometimes it is the instructor too 
poor to tithe his ten per cent—and not the most vocal advocate of 
Christianity on campus—who gives a foreign student a badly 


needed overcoat. There is always the danger that we will be blind 
to our weaknesses and yet as sure of our faith as the camp-meet- 
ing folk were when the Duke took up the collection for the 
pirates. 

Sectarianism can also be a threat to the broad aims of the 
Christian college. We are not likely to find Christian idealism 
having its only source in our own creed. Compartmentalism in 
religion can create frictions that block moral progress; in a 
college of any kind, lines should never be drawn between dif- 
ferent faiths. In the liberal arts college, in particular, we 
should be interested in the goals of all religions as they aim at 
the satisfaction that comes from living well and justly. Our 
own beliefs are worthless if they must be isolated from compet- 
ing ideas. 

There is much that is universal about the dangers just men- 
tioned. The new president has seen them elsewhere; he need 
not be surprised to find traces of them in his college. Two prob- 
lems more indigenous to the campus also demand his attention: 
the need for activities that will have religious significance to all 
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the students, and the importance of developing and encouraging | 
an enthusiastic faculty. 

The president who is new on the campus of the Christian col- 
lege should realize that although the activities that pertain di- 
rectly to those students who are enrolled for religious training 
are very important, there is even greater need to make appealing, 
meaningful and inspiring those religious activities in which the 
entire student body can participate. We are glad to take tuition 
fees from Protestant and Catholic, Gentile and Jew alike; we 
need to remember that our religious program as a liberal arts 
college must be general enough to appeal to all the young people 
we accept as students. If there are regular chapel services and 
periods of religious emphasis, these activities must be planned 
with this heterogeneous group in mind. 

But how these activities—and indeed the whole program of 
the ecollege—can become meaningful and effective is not an easy 
process to analyze. The situation is somewhat like that so often 
discussed in my own field: how do students learn to like litera- 
ture? The answer is, of course, that the teacher cannot make 
the student appreciate excellent writing; he can be a guide and 
a helper, but the student himself must achieve the great experi- 
ence; it is a personal matter. The teacher must have the knowl- 
edge, the love, the enthusiasm—if so, there will be a good chance 
for the vital contagion. Somehow, as Emerson has said in The 
Divinity School Address, ‘‘the dream is told’’: 


The spirit only can teach. Not any profane man, not any 
sensual, not any liar, not any slave can teach, but only he 
can give, who has. The man on whom the soul descends, 
through whom the soul speaks, alone can teach.... But 
the man who aims to speak as books enable, as synods use, 
as the fashion guides, and as interest commands, babbles. 
Let him hush. 


The new president must remember that the dream will never 
be told unless the college lives its list of aims. He must provide 
leadership that has insight into the value of art, philosophy, lit- 
erature and science—and nothing must hinder the enthusiasm of 
faculty members who sincerely love their subject-matter fields. 
Those who lack that love and the desire for growth must go, but 
those who possess these attributes must be given encouragement 
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that is sincere and effective. Nothing should come ahead of 
this love of truth and its realization. The scholar should not be 
judged on the basis of his church membership, but on his record 
as a teacher; that is his first function in the college. He should 
be treated with the dignity due a man who has worked for years 
in classroom and library because a high purpose has motivated 
him. If he has lost sight of his goal, he does not deserve such 
deference, but if he still has it before him even after years of 
neglect, he merits suitable recognition. There is little enough 
of such devotion to an ideal left in the academic world. The 
church colleges, living up to their name of Christian, can change 
the scholar’s plight in a vocation-mad world. 

These colleges are privately supported, and financial problems 
will challenge the new president. But, vital as these are to the 
existence and program of the college, they must never become 
his sole concern. His greatest responsibility is to lead a team of 
scholars and administrators that is truly Christian. Only in 
this way can the dream be told. 





RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS WEEKS* 


Preliminary Planning For Religious Emphasis Weeks 


MYRTLE WRIGHT BLISSETT 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, MILES COLLEGE 


There is no week’s observance on a college campus that should 
be more important than the observance of Religious Emphasis 
Week, This is particularly true on the church-related school’s 
campus, for at such institutions there should be a daily effort to 
bind higher education and religion together. 

To be assured of a successful week’s observance, good planning 
is essential. Preparation should be done well in advance by a 
small committee made up of faculty members and students with 
the college pastor or chaplain serving as chairman. The pur- 
poses, themes, nature of each program should be worked out by 
this group and submitted to the student council for criticism 
and suggestions. Sharing plans with this larger group helps to 
get more people to feel that they are a definite part of the im- 
portant observance and many times helpful suggestions can be 
obtained in this manner. 

In setting up plans, cognizance should be taken of the fact that 
there will be persons of different religious societies, and perhaps 
different faiths, who will be embraced in this program. Hence, 
plans should be so devised that they will be meaningful to all 
persons regardless of denominations and faiths. No definite 
doctrine should be included on the programs but interest should 
be centered on God and the meaning, functions and influences of 
religion today. If this kind of atmosphere is created in the out- 
set, students will feel free to discuss and participate in the pro- 
grams. Religious Emphasis Week should not be used as a means 
to increase the membership of some particular denomination or 
faith. Use it as a time to teach the wonders of God, our responsi- 
bilities as Chrisitans to society and the place of religion in our 
lives, our homes, our colleges, communities and world. 

*This is a continuation of the presentation given in the October 1953 


BULLETIN. We realize that there may be others who would like to express 
their points of view on the subject; we welcome their comments. 
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Daily Themes 


The use of daily themes during the observance has its virtues. 
These themes should be selected and discussed by the planning 
committees. The themes should be challenging and thought- 
provoking. Daily themes can serve many purposes, one of 
which is motivation. Bulletin boards and newspaper articles 
could be prepared several days ahead with each day’s theme 
listed. This would be a means of announcing the approaching 
week’s activities, and the beginning of the creation and develop- 
ment of the proper religious atmosphere which is needed for a 
successful observance. 


Participants 


Since the observance is planned chiefly for the benefit of stu- 
dents, students should be encouraged to take the lead in the 
planning and execution of the plans. Use students to lead dis- 
cussions, devotions, to introduce guest speakers, to evaluate the 
plans and the presentation of the program. Encourage stu- 
dents to take over the entire week if possible. The influence 
students have on other students is usually stronger and more ef- 
fective than the influence others have on them. 

If an outsider is asked to participate be sure that he is aware 
of your campus life and has had special training in religious 
education and is someone with deep, rich, religious convictions. 


Meditation Room 


Every campus needs a permanent small room in a building or 
some secluded spot on the campus for meditation. If there is 
not a permanent place, then a temporary place should be pro- 
vided for Religious Emphasis Week. If a room is chosen it 
should be in a quiet location and contain religious pictures, a 
small altar and some religious literature. If a spot is chosen on 
the campus it should be located where there is a tree and beauti- 
ful flowers, or some evidence of the wonders of nature. Some- 
where within the vision of the visitor should be a sign or a sym- 
bol bearing some reassurance of God’s love. 


Religious Counseling Services 


Counseling service in religious education has gained in popu- 
larity and is an important phase of any well-rounded program. 
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Many students are confused, some have little or no religious 
heritage. These people definitely need to consult some experi- 
enced person whom they feel will understand their problems, 
answer their questions intelligently and inspire them to greater 
religious life. 

The Program 


Plan programs that are different and meaningful. Change 
procedures from year to year. Encourage comments from stu- 
dents on the type of program enjoyed most and from which they 
benefited most. The suggestion-box often proves beneficial for 
future plans. Programs should not be lengthy but packed with 
inspiration, beauty and simplicity. 

Even in this modern day religion holds a definite place in our 
lives and Religious Emphasis Week can be an outstanding ob- 
servance on a college campus but it has to be planned carefully 
and skillfully. 

Occasions of this kind can do much to help college students 
realize that they can never live useful lives unless religion is 
included. 

‘*But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.”’ 





RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS WEEK AND FOLLOW-UP 


CHARLES L. FORSYTH 
CHAPLAIN, NEWMAN CLUB, UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Religious Emphasis Programs have never attained any great 
measure of success despite the fact that much publicity has been 
given them. Although this ‘‘failure’’ may have many causes, I 
feel that the most important and vital cause has been the absence 
of an adequate frame of reference. The most fundamental 
question has never been answered. Perhaps it never will be 
answered in our time. I refer to the twofold question: What is 
the meaning of religion, and what is the proper place of religion 
on the secular college or university campus? Until this question 
can be answered, a Religion in Life Program will always repre- 
sent a compromise. Any results obtained will consequently be 
the result of that compromise. 

We would never be justified, however, in abandoning the 
project simply because our desired goal has not been attained 
Even within the framework of compromise, definite steps can be 
taken to increase the effectiveness of the program. 

Quite often during the course of the year, religion ‘‘sticks out’’ 
as a ‘‘sore thumb’’ since a secular campus seems almost restive 
under the temporary cloak of ‘‘religion.’’ There is definitely no 
evidence of orientation, and therefore any results are fleeting 
at best. 

A sufficient follow-up program would be able to provide an 
adequate frame of reference for both the emphasis week program 
itself and for the succeeding school year. 

An analysis of any Religious Emphasis Week Program will 
reveal that it is the round-table and panel sessions and the dis- 
cussion groups (classroom, organized houses, dormitory) which 
have proved to be its most fruitful aspects. 

Group-dynamices specialists will tell us that this is because the 
smaller the units, the larger the percentage of those who are able 
to express themselves. And, likewise, a greater number are 
reached by the expressions of others. A worth-while follow-up 
program could well utilize this fact. 

The high light of any Religion in Life Week is undoubtedly 
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the contribution made by the appearance of the guest personnel 
on the campus. However, a successful program can be carried 
out to its fullest extent, only if it utilizes the resource personnel 
available in the environs of the campus itself; i.e., the student 
pastors assigned by their respective denominations to care for the 
students from their group; the religiously oriented members of 
both faculty and administration; and, finally, the qualified stu- 
dent leaders who have shown an interest in religion. 

A committee formed of representatives from these three groups 
could organize an effective follow-up program which could be 
channeled through the various church organizations or on an in- 
terdenominational basis. The general theme of these activities 
could correspond with the theme of the Emphasis Week itself. 
Materials could be made available to form a foundation for 
these activities through a liaison of the Religious Emphasis Week 
committee and the ‘‘continuing’’ committee. The latter could 
be considered an interim group whose chief responsibility would 
be to maintain an ever-increasing and more clearly defined 
frame of reference. 

Use should also be made of qualified persons as guest speakers 
including as well as those living within a reasonable distance 
from the campus, any desirable persons who might be temporarily 
in the region. 

- This work could promote and perpetuate the objectives which 
any Religion in Life Week strives to obtain by: 1) giving direc- 
tion and purpose to the thinking of those already religion-con- 
scious; 2) bringing religion into a sphere of intellectual respect- 
ability for those who are victims of an unbalanced education 
prior to their coming to the campus, as well as for those who 
have never had the opportunity to know religion on the adult 
level or who have adopted the pseudo-sophisticated attitude of 
some professors who deem it their ‘‘duty’’ to attack or at least 
undermine established norms of religious belief; and 3) break- 
ing down the barriers of prejudice which have for so long stood 
in the way of progress of a better understanding of the inte- 
grated relationship between man and man, and man and God. 





EDITORIAL ITEMS 


Tue Kinepom or Gop, the Biblical concept and its meaning 
for the Church, by John Bright, is concerned with an idea of 
central importance in the theology of the Bible. It seeks to 
trace the history of that idea and to suggest its contemporary 
relevance. The author, professor of Hebrew and interpretation 
of the Old Testament at Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, begins with a comprehensive survey of Hebrew 
history and religion, tracing the history of the Kingdom Con- 
cept, the unifying theme of the Bible, from its origin in early 
Testament faith. The book, as a broader aim, comes to grips 
with the fundamental reason for the current neglect of the 
Bible. In the Kingdom of God readers will realize afresh the 
significance and unity of the whole Bible. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1953. 


THe INTERPRETER’s Brste, Christendom’s Most Comprehen- 
sive Commentary, Volume 2, contains the complete texts and 
commentary on Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, and I and II Samuel. These eight books present 
a wide cross section of the Old Testament writings. The com- 
mentary on these important books combines the reverent scholar- 
ship and penetrating interpretations of 15 of today’s~most emi- 
nent Biblical scholars and preachers. Volume 2 is the fifth 
volume to be prepared in the twelve-volume commentary. Thus 
it needs only to be called to the attention of the colleges and 
universities. The Interpreter’s Bible is a comprehensive Bible 
commentary that focuses the vast findings of modern scholar- 
ship on the meaning of every passage, so as to bring out the 
preaching and teaching values for Christian living today. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 1953. 


Be Sti anv Know, is an 86 page book of original poems and 
prayers on scripture themes for private and public worship, by 
Georgia Harkness, in which she shares with others the comfort 
she herself has found in heeding the Biblical admonition, ‘‘Be 
still, and know that I am God.’’ Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
New York and Nashville, 1953. 
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OVER $25,000,000 RAISED 
FOR CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES! 


In the last few years this firm has directed fund-raising appeals 
for Church-Related Colleges and Seminaries in which more 
than $25,000,000 has been raised for Christian Higher Education. 


Among the Colleges and Seminaries aided by these recent 


campaigns are:— 


Austin College 
Sherman, Texas 


Southwestern 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Kentucky Wesleyan 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


Lindsey Wilson College 
Columbia, Kentucky 


Union College 
Barbourville, Kentucky 


Lambeth College 
Jackson, Tennessee 


Mercer University 
Macon, Georgia 


East Texas Baptist College 
Marshall, Texas 


Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary 
Austin, Texas 


Stillman College 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Colleges and Seminaries contemplating a fund-raising project 
are invited to consult with us without cost or obligation. 


Write for College Folders 








WARD, WELLS, DRESHMAN 
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80 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, N. Y. 


Charter member of The American Association of 
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MARTS & LUNDY, INCORPORATED 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Public relations and 
fund-raising counselors 


For colleges and other philanthropic 
institutions. 


Charter Member of The American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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made to order in 10K gold, set 
with diamonds and _ precious 
ewels, the Colle President's 
ewel of Office is a beautiful 
symbol of the jeweler’s craft and 
is worn at official functions. 


(Engraved) 
Distinctive engraved stationery— 
Invitations 
Christmas Cards 
Dance Programs 
College Diplomas 
Announcements 
Banquet menus and Place Cards 
Membership certificates and Cards 


SCROLLS AND CITATIONS 


To honor service and achievement. 
Hand engrossed and illuminated 
in color. 
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Official jeweler to Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Tau Beta Pi 
and other leading honorary and social 
fraternities and sororities 
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COMPANY 
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CHRISTIANITY, DIPLOMACY 
AND WAR 


HERBERT BUTTERFIELD, professor of 
modern history, Cambridge University 


A distinguished British historian here evaluates the 
roles of diplomacy and war in human life—their history, 
purposes, limits, dangers and possibilities. He supplies 
the background for an intelligent analysis of our present 
international situation, and of what Christianity and 
diplomacy can do to advance world peace. 

The Chapters: Curistianity ano Human Prostems 
—Tue Limits or A War or Derense—Tue “War For 
Ricuteousness”—Human Nature anp Human Cutpa- 
BILITY—ACCRESSION—Power AND DipLtomacy—An In. 
TERNATIONAL Onper—IpeoLocicaL Diptomacy Versus 
An INTERNATIONAL ORDER, 

A closely reasoned, rewarding book for everyone who 
seeks realistic, Christian guidance through our present 
world tangle of truth, half-truth, and enn | 75 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


JOHN BRIGHT, professor of Hebrew and interpretation of the 
Old Testament, Union Theological Seminary, Richmond Virginia 


In this discerning book the concept of the Kingdom of God manifests itself 
as the unifying theme of the Bible—the essential continuity of the Scriptures— 
and the motivating force of the living church. Toe New Asincpon-CoKkessury 
$7,500 Awarp WINNER. $3.75 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH 
TO CULTURE 


EMILE CAILLIET, Stuart professor of Christian philosophy, 
Princeton Theological Seminary 

A penetrating discussion of the widening gulf between Christianity and our 
secular culture, and especially between Christianity and science. “No one, I 
believe, can read this book without being aware that he is in the presence of a 
brilliant mind, a seasoned scholar and a fervent spirit.”—Nels F. S. Ferré in 
Christian Century $3.75 


THE CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
edited by J. RICHARD SPANN 


Fifteen authorities in their fields—Eddy Asirvathan, Roland H. Bainton, Oren 
H. Baker, L. Harold DeWolf, Robert Elliot Fitch, Cameron P. Hall, Joseph 
Haroutunian, George Hedley, Donald M. Maynard, Walter G. Muelder, Donald T. 
Rowlingson, S. Paul Schilling, Walter W. Sikes, Anson Phelps Stokes, Walter W. 
Van Kirk—here seek to formulate from the teachings of Jesus a philosophy by 
which the church may deal with the problems in our present social world order. 
An honest and constructive search for truth in many critical areas. 


FIRE IN THY MOUTH 


DONALD G. MILLER, professor of New Testament, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Virginia 

Written to “relate the recent renewal of interest in biblical theology to the 
pulpit,” this book is a challenge to every minister io give his people the blessing 
of true biblical preaching—to let God’s words become fire in his mouth. Dr. 
Miller makes a timely analysis of such basic questions as the nature of preaching, 
the place of the Bible in preaching, and the difficulties, values, and implications 


of biblical preaching. TO BE PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 8. $2.50 
At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 

















ASK US about fund - raising 


Our long experience and special skills in Insti- 
tutional Financing have introduced us to many 
schools and colleges. We shall be glad to tel! 
you how we have been serving these other insti- 
tutions . . . and how we can now serve yours. 


No cost is incurred in our 
initial study of your data. 


PIERCE, HEDRICK & SHERWOOD 


Incorporated 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to pro- 
vide a method by which approved schools and 
colleges can make monthly payments available to 
al) their students and still receive their fees in 
full before the beginning of each term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enrollments and 
materially reduces operating costs. 


Full information will be sent to schools and 
colleges promptly upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16. 
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just what economic conditions will 
exist during the next 20 to 50 years. 


That is why many educational institutions are arrang- 
ing for their staff members to participate in the new Col- 
lege Retirement Equities Fund. 


It also explains the widespread interest this pioneering 
idea in pension planning has aroused both inside and out- 
side the educational world. Persons concerned with how to 
enhance retirement security, including leaders in govern- 
ment and industry, are studying CREF’s development 
carefully. 


By placing ¥%2, 4, or %4 of their annuity premiums in 
CREF, educators can supplement their TIAA fixed dollar 
annuities with a variable unit-annuity based on common 
stocks. The dollar value of a unit will fluctuate with the 
values and earnings of the common stocks in the Fund. 
Since such values and earnings have generally tended to 
advance during inflationary times, it is expected that the 
unit-annuity will help keep retirement incomes more in step 
with living costs than has the traditional fixed dollar 
annuity alone. 


Why not write today for details on 
how you can arrange a combined 
annuity plan for your staff. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N.Y. 

















American Committee for 


Emigre Scholars, Writers and Artists, Inc. 
62 West 45 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Placement service for universities, colleges, junior colleges, 
and research projects. 


Highly qualified teachers and research workers on all aca- 
demic levels available from countries around the world. 
Many have additional American training and experience. 
Their fields cover all branches of the humanities, social sci- 
ences, natural sciences, the fine arts and music. 


Service for translation, editing and preparation of manu- 
scripts in 68 languages and in all fields of research. 


Dr. Nelson P. Mead 
Chairman 
Alphonse B. Miller 
American Friends Service Committee 
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Thirty-three years of public relations and 
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New York 17, New York 


Branch Offices—Boston, Mass.; Cleveland, 
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Just Published 


NEW HOPE 
FOR THE RETARDED 
Enriching the Lives of Exceptional Children 


Morris P. Pollock and Miriam Pollock 
192 pp., illus., $4.59 


“A book which talks in optimistic terms about the possibility and 
worth-whileness of doing something for the mentally retarded and 
suggests ways to teach them, to entertain them, to make them 
happier and more useful, is a book we have long needed. This 
book is it. Some general principles about retarded children are 
proposed which are a vast improvement over the pessimism and 
therapeutic nihilism or uninspired dullness of most of our existing 
texts. There is a chapter on programs for children of various levels, 
one on curriculum and presentation, one on speech instruction, 
one on parties and games, one on educational devices (44 of them!), 
several on handwork and entertainment. The book is so unpreten- 
tious and yet so full of practical evidences of devoted educational 
and recreational therapy that it evokes enthusiasm—at least in 
this reviewer. It demonstrates what can be done by two educated 
laymen to inspire psychiatrists in this area”, KARL A. MENNINGER, 
M.D., Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic. 


“I have not been so pleased in years as when I read ‘New Hope 
for the Retarded’. This book is a Godsend for the teachers and 
parents . . . the first of its kind I have seen. It has been long 
waited for, I can assure you. Teaching the backward child is a 
new idea in education . . . demanding knowledge, skill and time 
that only a teacher can offer. . . . It is the most difficult task a 
teacher can undertake. This book tells in plain words what to ex- 
pect, what to do and how. . . . It will be welcomed by these 
teachers enthusiastically’, ANGELO PATRI. 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
34th ed., 1152 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 


Current information on 2500 private schools is to be found in 
this edition. Private elementary and secondary, boarding and day 
schools; college preparatory and general courses; special schools 
for the handicapped, the emotionally disturbed, the retarded, for 
speech; those offering tutoring, post graduate study, remedial work, 
and many other subjects,—are all described and classified for ready 
reference. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 









































FUND-RAISING 
FOR COLLEGES 


CUMERFORD counsel and direction have 
paid high dividends to many colleges. 


Why not take an intelligent approach to 
your fund raising program? Consult CUMER- 


FORD, Inc. 
There is no cost or obligation. 


912 BALTIMORE AVENUE e KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 





























The JOURNAL of 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


i 


|___.f symbolizing the ascent of learning, stands for 
the steady climb of excellence of the JOURNAL OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION. All teachers and instructors 
in colleges and universities should be regular readers 
of the JOURNAL. 

“I have been a subscriber to the JOURNAL OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION since the beginning and I am 
amazed at the continuous high quality which you have 
been able to maintain through the years,” is the testi- 
mony of a nationally known educator. 


Subscription $5 a year 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY COLUMBUS, OHIO 























OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Association of American Colleges Bulletin 
Edited by Guy E. Snavery. Issued four times a year. $3. 


The Association Looks Ahead 


The Proceedings of the Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting. Annual Reports, 
Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1953). $1.50. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries 
By Haaviz Baanscoms 
Association of American Colleges, Washington, D. C., and American | 
Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


College Music—An Investigation by Randall 
Thompson, The Macmillan Company, New York. 279 pages. $2.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities 


By Epwarp Sarroszp Jonzs 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the classics, English, || 
modern languages, philosophy, art. 50¢. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 


By Epwaap Sarrornp Jonss 
Report of an investigation. Macmillan Company, New York. Now 50¢. | 


Descriptive circular including additional tities mailed on request 
Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 





Association of American Colleges 
726 jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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FINANCIALLY? 
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